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(iam to the long winters, sheep 


certain business; but at the old 
squire’s we always kept a flock of 
about a hundred sheep. They often 
brought us no real profit, but Grand- 
mother Ruth was an old - fashioned 
housewife who would have felt herself 
bereaved if she had had no woolen 
yarn for socks and bed blankets. 

But late one fall the old squire quite 
unexpectedly sold the whole flock. The 
sheep were already at the barn for the 
winter; it was the 12th of December, 
though as yet we had had no snow 
that had remained on the ground. We 
were cutting firewood out in the lot 
that day and came in at noon with 
good appetites, for the air was sharp. 

While we sat at table a stranger 
drove up. He said that his name was 
Morey, and that he was stocking a 
farm that he had recently bought in 
the town of Lovell, nineteen or twenty 
miles west of our place. 

“T want to buy a flock of sheep,” he 
said. “I have called to see if you have 
any to sell.” 

“‘ Well, perhaps,” the old squire re- 
plied, for that was one of the years 
when wool was low priced. As he and 
Mr. Morey went out to the west barn 
where the sheep were kept, Grand- 
mother Ruth looked disturbed. 

“You go out and tell your grand- 
father not to sell those sheep,” she said 
after a minute to Addison and me. 
“Tell him not to price them.” 

Addison and I went out, but we ar- 
rived too late. Mr. Morey and the old 
squire were standing by the yard bars, 
looking at the sheep, and as we came 
up the stranger said: 

“Now, about how much would you 
take for this flock—you to drive them 
over to my place in Lovell ?” 

Before either Addison or I could 
pass on Grandmother Ruth’s admoni- 
tion, the old squire had replied smil- 
ingly, “ Well, I'd take five dollars a 
head for them.” 

As a matter of fact, the old gentle- 
man had not really intended to sell the 
sheep; he had not thought that the 
man would pay that price for them, 
because it was now only the beginning 
of winter, and the sheep would have 
to be fed at the barn for nearly six 
months. 

But to the old squire’s surprise Mr. 
Morey, with as little ado as if he were 
buying a pair of shoes, said, “ Very 
well. I will take them.” 

Drawing out his pocketbook, he 
handed the old squire ten new fifty- 
dollar bills and asked whether we 
could conveniently drive the sheep 
over to his farm on the following day. 
In fact, before the old squire had 
counted the money, Mr. Morey had 
said good day and had driven off. 

Just what Grandmother Ruth said 
when the old gentleman went in to put 
the bills away in his desk, we boys 
never knew; but for a long time there- 
after the sale of the sheep was a sore 
subject at the old farm. 

The transaction was not yet com- 
plete, however, for we still had to de- 
liver the sheep to their new owner. At 
six o’clock the following morning Hal- 
stead, Addison and I set out to drive 
them to Lovell. The old squire had 
been up since three o’clock) feeding the 
flock with hay and provender for the 
drive; he told us that he would follow 
later in the day with wagon and team 
to bring us home after our long walk. 
The girls put us up luncheons in little 
packages, which we stowed in our 
pockets. 

It was still dark when we started. 
The previous day had been clear, but 
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raising in Maine has been an un- | ing the night. It was raw 





the sky had clouded dur- 


and chilly, with a feel of 

snow in the air. The sheep felt it; they were 
sluggish and unwilling to leave the barn. 
Finally, however, we got them down the lane 
and out on the hard-frozen highway; Hal- 
stead ran ahead, shaking the salt dish; Addi- 
son and I, following after, hustled the laggards 
along. 

The leader of our flock was a large brock- 
faced ewe called Old Peg. She was known to 
be at least eleven years old, which is a ven- 
erable age for a sheep. She raised twin lambs 
every spring and was, indeed, a kind of flock 
mother, for many of the sheep were either her 
children or her grandchildren. Wherever the 
flock went, she took the lead and set the pace. 

So long as we kept Old Peg following Hal- 
stead and the salt dish, the rest of the sheep 
scampered after, and we got on well. 

We had gone scarcely more than a mile 
when, owing to a too hasty breakfast, or the 
morning chill, Halstead was taken with 
cramps. He was never a very strong boy and 
had always been subject to such ailments. We 
had to leave him at a wayside farmhouse— 
the Sylvester place-—to be dosed with hot 
ginger tea. At last, after losing half an hour 
there, we went on without him; Addison now 
shook the salt dish. ahead, and I, brandishing 
a long stick, kept stragglers from lagging in 
the rear. 

Three persons are needed to drive a flock of 


a hundred sheep; but we saw no way except | 


to go on and do the best we could. Now that 
it was light, the sky looked as if a storm 
were at hand. 

The storm did not reach us until nearly 
eleven o’clock, however; we had got as far 


as the town of Albany before the first flakes | after her! How we ran, too, to head her off | h 
began to fall. Then Old Peg made trouble. | 


Leaving the barn and going off so far was 
against all her ideas of propriety, 
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and now | the other. But there were brush and swamp | 


that a.m or other 

was wrong. She looked this | 

way and that, sometimes | 
turning completely round to look at the road. | 

Presently she made a bolt off to the left and, | 
jumping a stone wall, tried to circle back | 

through a field. Part of the flock immediately | 

followed, and we had a lively race to head | 
her off and start her along the road again. 

Addison abandoned the salt dish,—it was 
no longer attractive to the sheep,—and helped 
me to drive the flock. At every crossroad Peg | 
seemed bent on taking the wrong turn. In 
spite of the cold she kept us in a perspiration, 
and we did not have time even to eat the 
luncheon that we had brought in our pockets. 
Old Peg’s one idea was to lead the flock home 
to the old farm. 

By hard work we kept the sheep going in 
the right direction until after three o’clock 
in the afternoon. By that time four or five 
inches of snow had fallen. It whitened the 
whole country and loaded the fleeces of the 
sheep. The flock had begun to lag, and 
the younger sheep were bleating plaintively. | 
We were getting worried, for the storm was | 
increasing, and as nearly as Addison could 
remember we had six miles farther to go. It 
would soon be night; the forests that here 
bordered the road wete darkening already. 
We had no idea how we should get the flock 
on after dark. 

Old Peg soon took the matter out of our 
hands. She had been plodding on moodily at 
the head of her large family for half an hour 
or more. When she came to a dim crossroad 


the north side she turned and started up it at 
a headlong run. 
How she ran! And how the flock streamed 


and turn her back! Addison dashed out to 
one side of the narrow forest road and I to 





with Old Peg. Stumbling through the 
snowy thickets, we tried to get past 
her half a dozen times, but Old Peg 
; still kept ahead. 

She must have gone a mile. When 
she at last emerged into an opening, we 
saw, looming dimly through the storm 
and the fast-gathering dusk, a large, 
| weathered barn, with its great doors 
| standing open. 

“Well, let her go, confound her! ” 
Addison exclaimed, panting. 

Quite out of breath, we gave up the 
chase and fell behind. Old Peg never 
stopped until she was inside that barn. 
When we caught up with the rout, she 
had her flock about her on the barn 
floor. 

“Perhaps it’s just as well to let them 
stay overnight here,” Addison said 
after we had looked round. 

Thirty or forty yards farther along 
the road stood a low, dark house, with 
the door hanging awry and half the 
glass in the two front windows broken. 
Evidently it was a deserted farm. From 
appearances, no one had lived there for 
years. But some one had stored a 
quantity of hay in the mow beside the 
barn floor; the sheep were already nib- 
bling at it. 

“T don’t know whose hay this is,” 
Addison said, “but the sheep must be 
fed. The old squire or Mr. Morey can 
look up the owners and settle for it 


f | afterwards.” 
| that entered the highway from the woods on 


We sirewed armfuls of the hay over 
the barn floor and let the hungry crea- 
tures help themselves. Then we shut 
the barn doors and went to the old 
ouse. 

Everyone knows what a cheerless, 
forbidding place a deserted house is by 
night. The partly open door stuck fast ; 


that a snowstorm had set in she was certain | on both sides. Neither of us could catch up | but we squeezed in, and Addison struck 





DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 


HE STARTED TO THROW IT DOWN THE CELLAR STAIRS, WHEN THREE 
OR FOUR YELPS BURST FORTH AT ONCE 


a match. One low room occupied most 
of the interior; there was a fireplace, 
but so much snow had come down the 
large chimney that the prospect of 
having a fire there was poor. As in 
many old farmhouses, there was a 
brick oven close beside the fireplace. 
“Maybe we can light a fire in the 
oven,” Addison said, and after break- 


_ing up several old boards we did suc- 


ceed in kindling a blaze there. The 
dreary place was not a little enlivened 
by the firelight. We stood before it, 
warmed our fingers and munched the 
cold meat, doughnuts and cheese that 
the girls had put up for us. 

But the smoke had disturbed a fam- 
ily of owls in the chimney. Their 
dismal whooping and chortling, heard 
in the gloom of the night and the 
storm, were uncanny to say the least. 
I wanted to go back to the barn, with 
the shéep; but Addison was more 
matter-of-fact. 

“Oh, let them hoot!” he said. “I am 
going to stay here and have a fire, if I 
can find anything to burn.” 

While poking about at the far end of 
the room for more boards to break up, 
he found a battered old wardrobe with 
double doors and called to me to help 
him drag it in front of the oven. 

“Going to smash that ?” I asked. 

“No, going to sleep in it,” said he. 
“We'll set it up slantwise before the 
fire, open the doors and lie down in it. 
I’ve a notion that it will keep us warm, 
even if*it isn’t very soft.” 

The wardrobe was about four feet 
wide, and, after propping up the top 
end at an easy slant, we lay down in it, 
and took turns getting up to replenish 
the blaze in the oven. It was not so 
uncomfortable as you might think; 
but any sense of ease that I had begun 
to feel was banished by a suspicion 
that Addison now confided to me. 

“T don’t certainly know what place 
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this is,” he said, “but I’m beginning to think 
that it must be the old Jim Cronin farm. I’ve 
heard that it’s over in this vicinity, away off 
in the woods by itself. If that’s so,” Addison 
went on, “nobody has lived here for eight or 
nine years. Cronin, you know, kept his wife 
shut up down cellar for a year or two, be- 
cause she tried to run away from him. Finally 
she disappeared, and a good many thought 
that Cronin murdered her. Folks say the old 
house is haunted, but that’s all moonshine. 
Cronin himself enlisted and was killed in the 
Civil War. By the way those owls carry on 
up the chimney I guess nobody ever comes 
here.” 

That account quite destroyed my peace of 
mind. I would much rather have gone out 
with the sheep, but I did not like to leave 
Addison. I got’ up and searched for more fuel, 
for I could not bear to think of letting the fire 
go out. No loose boards remained except an 
old cleated door partly off its hinges, which 
opened on a flight of dark stairs that led into 
the cellar. We broke up the door and took 
turns again tending the fire. , 

“Qh, well, this isn’t so bad,” Addison said. 
“But I wonder what the old squire will think 
when he gets to Morey’s place with the team 
and finds that we haven’t come. Hope he isn’t 
out looking for us in the storm.” 

That thought was disquieting; but there 
was nothing we could do about it, and so we 
resigned ourselves to pass the night as best we 
could. The owls still hooted and chortled at 
times, but their noise did not greatly disturb 
us now. After a while I dropped off to sleep, 
and I guess Addison did, too. 

It was probably well toward morning when 
a cry like a loud shriek brought me to my feet 
outside the old wardrobe! A single dying 
ember flickered in the oven. Addison, too, was 
on his feet, with his eyes very wide and round. 

“J say!” he whispered. “What was that?” 

Before I could speak we heard it again; but 
this time,now that we were awake, it sounded 
less like a human shriek than the shrill yelp 
of an animal. The sounds came from directly 
under us; and for the instant all I could 
think of was Cronin’s murdered wife! 

Addison had turned to stare at the dark 
cellar doorway, when we heard it yet again— 
a wild staccato yelp, prolonged and quavering. 

“There must be a wolf or a fox down 
there!” Addison muttered and picked up a 
loose brick from the fireplace. 

He started to throw it down the cellar 
stairs, when three or four yelps burst forth at 
once, followed by a rumble and clatter below, 
as if a number of animals were running madly 
round, and then by the ugliest, most savage 
growl that ever came to my ears! 

Addison stopped short. “Good gracious!” 
he exclaimed. “That’s some big beast. Sounds 
like a bear! He'll be up here in a minute! 
Quick, help me stand this wardrobe in front 
of the doorway !” 

He seized it on one side, I on the other, and 
between us we quickly stood that heavy piece 
of furniture up against the dark opening. 
Then, while I held it in place, Addison 
propped it fast with the door from the foot 
of the chamber stairs, which with one wrench | 
he tore from its hinges. 

It was evidently foxes, or bears, or both; 
but how they had got into the cellar was not | 
clear. We started the fire blazing again and, | 
standing in front of it, listened to the uproar. | 
At times we heard yelps in the storm outside, | 
at the back of the house, and decided that 
there must be some other way than the stairs | 
of getting into the cellar. | 

After a while it began to grow light. Snow 
was still falling, but not so fast. The commo- 
tion below had quieted, but we heard a fox 
barking outside and from the back window | 
caught sight of the animal moving about in | 
the snow, holding up first one foot then an- 
other. Farther away, among the bushes of the 
clearing, stood another fox; and, still farther | 
off in the woods, a third was barking queru- | 
lously. Tracks in the snow led to a large hole | 
under the sill of the house where a part of the | 
cellar wall had caved in. 

“But there’s a bear or some other large 
animal down cellar,” Addison said. “ You 
watch here at the window.” 

He got a brick and, pulling the old ward- 
robe aside, flung it down the stairs and yelled. 
Instantly there was a clatter below, and out 
from the hole under the sill bounded a big 
black animal, evidently a bear, and loped 
away through the snow. 

We could now pretty well account for the 
nocturnal uproar. Bears hibernate in winter, 
but are often out until the first snows come. 
The storm had probably surprised this one 
while he was still roaming about, and he had 
hastily searched for a den. 

The storm had abated, and we decided-to 
start for Lovell at once. We gave the sheep a 
foddering of hay and then got the flock out- 
doors. Old Peg was very loath to leave the 
barn, and we had to drag her out by main 
strength. Addison went ahead and tramped a 
path in the deep snow. Finding that there was 
no help for it, Old Peg followed, and the flock 
trailed after her in a woolly file several hun- 
dred feet long. Flourishing my stick and 
shouting loudly, I urged on the rear of the 














procession. 

In less than half an hour we met the old 
squire with the team and two men from the 
Morey farm. The old gentleman had arrived 
there about six o’clock the night before and 
had been worried what had become of us. He 
must have passed the place where Old Peg 
had bolted up the road not long after we were 
there; but it was already so dark that he had 
not seen our snow-covered tracks. 


“Well, well, boys, you must have had a 
hard time of it!” were his first words. “Where 
did you pass the night ?” 

“At the old Cronin farm, I guess,” Addison 
replied. 

“That lonesome place!” the old squire ex- 
claimed. 

“It was slightly lonesome,” Addison ad- 
mitted dryly. 

“Did you see a ghost?” one of the men 
asked with a grin. 

“Not a white one,” Addison replied. “But 
we saw something pretty big and _ black. 





There were owls in the chimney and foxes in 
the cellar—also a bear. I guess that’s all the 
ghost there is. But there’s a hay bill for some- 
body to pay; about three hundredweight, I 
think.” : 

From there on, with the men to help us, we 
made better progress, and before noon we had 
delivered the flock to its new owner. The 
warm dinner that we ate at the Morey farm 
tasted mighty good to Addison and me. 

We never saw Peg again; but before .the 
winter had passed, the old squire bought an- 
other flock of sheep from a neighbor. 


DRAWN BY HAROLD ANDERSON 





MRS. WIERSEMA WENT ON: “LUCY CAME TO THIS TOWN THAT FALL A 
PLAIN LITTLE RUNT OF A THING THAT NOBODY LOOKED AT TWICE” 


LUCY BARNHILL'S 


GARDEN 


BOVE the continuous din of half a dozen 
A sewing machines and the accompanying 
clatter of tongues a single sentence 
reached Mrs. Wiersema’s ears where she sat 
making row upon row of beautiful button- 
holes — her stint in the day’s work of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. 

“Tt seems as if some of us ought to go down 
there ’fore she goes, and give her a piece of 
our mind!” 

The speaker was Mrs. Ezra Shoemaker in 
the full tide of righteous indignation. Mrs. 
Wiersema hitched her chair round until she 
could touch Mrs. Bailey on the shoulder with 
her thimble. 

“Who they talking about, Mary? Who’s 
going, and where they going to?” ° 

“Why, that Lakin girl that lives kitty- 
corner from you. She’s going to leave her 
father and them two little half brothers and 
go back to clerk in the store at King’s Mills 


where she was before they come here,” ex- 


plained her friend. 

“All ’tis, she hates to do housework,” Mrs. 
Shoemaker went on. “She don’t like to scrub 
floors and such, and she’s going to keep her 
hands out the wash water if she has to leave 
that poor helpless family. to starve to death. 
I say it’s a burnin’ shame and ought not be 
passed over without her knowing how re- 
spectable people feel about it.” 

“Some folks hates housework worse than 
others,” little Mrs. Thoms admitted. “Now I 
love. it, scrubbin’ and all, but I’ve got a 
cousin —” ; 

“She’d ought to do her duty by her fam’ly 
regardless,” put in Julia Butler. “ Nobody 
could hate to scrub worse than I do—seems 
to me I mever get done — when ’tain’t the 
kitchen floor it’s the baseboard in the dining 
room or the pantry ceiling—but I'll say this 
for myself, I do my duty by that house if I 
am skin and bone in consequence.” _~ 

“Yes, you do, Julia,” half a dozen assured 

er. 

“Course Rhoda Lakin ain’t but seventeen,” 
Mrs. Thoms added after a moment of silence. 

Mrs. Shoemaker turned on her a reproving 
face. “Candace Thoms,” she inquired in a 








eines 
J. Grace Walker 


loud, scandalized voice, “do vou mean to say 
you think seventeen’s too young to know 
right from wrong and do it? Why, every lady 
of us here was a member of the church before 
we was sixteen —” 

“What I want to know is, who’d she tell ?” 
Mrs Wiersema put in unexpectedly. “Sounds 
to me like hearsay. To my knowledge there 
ain’t a soul ever goes there, and she ain’t a 
girl, from her face, to talk much to folks she 
don’t know. I think she’s lonesome, that’s 
what I think.” 

“She’s likely to be lonesome the best part 
of her life if she leaves her plain duty,” Mrs. 
Shoemaker said severely. 

“Tt seems she was next to Elvira Shoemaker 
in the bank this morning,” Mrs. Bailey ex- 
plained in an undertone to Mrs. Wiersema. 
“Elvira noticed she’d drawn out all she had 
in,—twelve dollars—and said, ‘You must be 
goin’ into the city to shop with all that.’ You 
know how young folks will speak, even when 
they don’t know each other. And this Rhoda, 
it seems she threw back her head and says, 
‘Yes, I am; I’m going away from this town 
to-night, back to King’s Mills. And I 
wouldn’t come back here to live if I was to be 
drawn by wild horses!’ Course Elvira flew 
home and told her mother, and she thinks the 
girl ought to’ be spoken to by a committee.” 

Mrs. Wiersema’s face settled into lines of 
grim amusement. : 

“I’m not one to want to serve on that com- 
mittee,” she asserted. 

A stir among the ladies round the dining- 
room door announced the coming of refresh- 
ments. Ravelings were brushed to the floor 
and laps smoothed, preparatory to the pass- 
ing of napkins and plates. Mrs. Wicrsema was 
thoughtful while she stirred her coffee; she 
gave but slight attention to the sandwiches 
and scarcely noticed when she began on Mrs. 
Postle’s velvety angel cake. Mrs. Bailey un- 
dertook to rally her and received only a blank 
eye in return. Finally Mrs. Wiersema glanced 
down at her plate. “Goodness me, have I 
eaten my cake? I’ve a mind to ask for an- 
other piece.” 

Ten minutes later she made a glass of water 
an excuse to follow her hostess into the 
kitchen. 

“T know it ain’t manners to eat and run, 
Mrs. Postle,” she explained behind the door, 
“but. I’ve just recollected something I got to 
tend to, so I'll have to leave early. I’m taking 
a bundle of work along, and I'll turn it in 








to-morrow. Can’t I go upstairs the back way 
to get my things? If one goes early, it always 
sets the rest of ’em off, and it appears to me 
there’s lots of work yet to be done.” 

“Take buttonholes!” Mrs. Postle urged. 

Mrs. Wiersema looked through the trees to 
the town clock before she turned in at her 
own back gate. It was barely half past three. 
In the house she stayed only long enough 
to search out a seed catalogue that had come 
the day before. After that she locked the door 
behind her, stiffened her shoulders and made 
straight for the Lakin house across the street 
and up to its screened front door. 

Her knock resounded through the house. In 
the silence that followed she could hear the 
drip- drip of water from a loose kitchen 
faucet; but there was no answer. The two 
little boys were still at school, and if their 
sister was at home she made no move. But 
Mrs. Wiersema kept on knocking, and after a 
while there was the quick sound of an impa- 
tient step, and Rhoda Lakin came out of the 
front bedroom and stood looking through the 
screen at Mrs. Wiersema out of dark, hostile 
eyes. The room behind her was spick and span, 
but in the bedroom beyond dresses hung over 
a chair, and a suit case lay in plain sight, 
spread out on -the bed. This Mrs. Wiersema 
took in with a quick glance before she- said: 

“I know you’re Rhoda Lakin, but I don’t 
suppose you have the ghost of an idea who J 
am.” 
The girl only looked coldly at her visitor 
and said, “No, I don’t know you.” 

“The more shame to me then,” said Mrs. 
Wiersema briskly. “I’m your neighbor across 
the street in the house with the blinds. Your 
little brothers play with my Jimmy—Jimmy 
Wiersema.” 

The girl continued to look at her with 
tightened lips. 

Mrs. Wiersema’s eyes twinkled. “ There’s 
one thing I’m not,” she declared whimsically. 
“That’s a book agent.” 

A glimmer passed over the girl’s face. “I 
beg your pardon!” she said dryly. “Of course 
—come in. I’m rather busy just now, but if 
there’s anything —” She led the way into the 
front parlor and with an ungracious hand in- 
dicated a chair. 

“T’m not one to beat about the bush,” Mrs. 
Wiersema began briskly; “so I'll say right out 
I’ve come to ask you something and to tell 
you something. And the first is, Did you ever 
raise flowers?” 

“Not any to speak of,” the girl replied 
coldly. She cast a disinterested eye on the seed 
catalogue in Mrs. Wiersema’s hand. “There’s 
some people flowers won’t grow for,” she 
added. Her face fell into bitter lines. 

“There’s some places flowers won't grow,” 
Mrs. Wiersema admitted, “and of course if 
they’re not put in early enough or if they’re 
planted too deep, why, then — But that 
brings me up to the thing I wanted to tell 
you. I wanted you should hear about Lucy 
Barnhill, who moved into this house in the 
fall, twenty-one years ago last November.” 
She followed Rhoda’s eye to the clock and 
added, “ That is, if you’ve got the time to 
hear.” 

The girl made a little impatient gesture of 
assent. 

Mrs. Wiersema went on: “Lucy came to 
this town that fall a plain little runt of a 
thing that nobody looked at twice; and she 
and-her aunt settled down here in this house 
just "fore snowfall, as I recollect. There 
wasn’t anybody to show a smidgin of interest 
in her when she came. I was some older than 
she was and more taken up with the man I 
finally come to marry than I was with new 
neighbors. Come to find out afterwards, I 
guess nobody went near the house all winter, 
and she just slipped out after groceries and 
shut herself in again, without saying ay, yes 
nor no to a soul. Lucy Barnhill was quiet, 
but, land, when we come to know her — 

“You see, along about the middle of April 
I pulled my head out of the clouds (Dave and 
I were engaged by then), and there I see Lucy 
Barnhill diggin’ round the house with a hired 
boy to help and setting out bushes and things, 
—bulbs in here and seeds over there,—any- 
body could see she’d put in a considerable 
garden. Right away thinks I, ‘I'll drop in and 
see that girl.’ 1 was fond of a garden, and so 
was Dave. But one thing and another came 
up, and I didn’t go. 

“You know how spring comes some years 
—such a little bit every day that you don’t 
take notice, and then you just wake up some 
morning, and there it is! Well, sir, I’d been all 
took up with thinking of what I was going to 
be married in,—satin or velvet, I couldn’t 
decide which_—and one mornin’ I put up the 
shade and looked over here, and everything 
on the place had just jumped right out into 
leaf. The sweet peas were halfway up the lat- 
tice, and the snapdragons had got a start over 
there in the south corner. There was a great 
clump of pink spirea she’d put in next the 
steps, and bridal wreath and snowball on the 
other side.” 

Rhoda’s eyes expressed an involuntary in- 
terest. 

“What was in that bed just to the left of 
the gate as you come in?” she asked. “I’ve 
always wondered; there’s a ring of stones left 
as if something had been planted.” 

“Seems to me it ‘was these big cinnamon 
pinks,” Mrs. Wiersema reflected. “There was 
a bed somewhere near the street; people used 
to lean over the front fence to sniff at ’em, 
going past. Next the fence ’twas lilies of the 
valley as thick as pins in a pincushion. There 
was no such another garden anywhere in the 
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block, and, it turned out later, not anywhere 
in Hennepin. Just as soon as something new 
would begin to blossom, people would say to 
each other, ‘You ought to go down Elm 
Street and look at Lucy Barnhill’s larkspur,’ 
and later it’d be ‘Lucy Barnhill’s fireball.’ It 
got to be a great walk for couples. 

“Lucy’d sent away for a crimson rambler 
to set out by the front porch, and it did real 
well even that first year. But the second 
summer if that bush wasn’t a sight for angels 
I never expect to see one. It just took hold 
and went all over the porch and hung so 
thick with those little red roses I never looked 
out the window without catchin’ my breath. 

“Just as soon as those flowers began to 
come out, people began to fall over them- 
selves to get acquainted with Lucy. You 
know how it is; folks on committees find it 
real handy to say, ‘I’ll get Lucy Barnhill to 
furnish roses.’ First it was for that, and then 
it was for her. 

“By the next spring Lucy had many a beau. 
’Twasn’t many Sundays a rig wasn’t hitched 
to that tie ring, sometimes as many as three. 
Seems like they couldn’t give in she wasn’t 
going to have them. My cousin, Elam Tenny, 
was one of them. It was nip and tuck between 
them all, as far as we could see, for the best 
part of a year. Then one afternoon there was 





a knock at our side door, and there stood 
Elam with a look on his face—goodness me, 
it took my breath away! He caught hold of 
my hand, and he says, ‘Come on over to 
Lucy’s, Henrietta. It don’t seem possible— 
and I ain’t worth it—but she’s promised to 
marry me.’ ” 

Mrs. Wiersema sat silent a moment, looking 
round the room. “And they was married right 
there in that bay window, and I stood up 
with her in a blue silk dress with rows of 
gray-silk stitching round the skirt every two 
inches.” 

Rhoda Lakin had been leaning forward in 
her chair to listen, with her dark eyes follow- 
ing Mrs. Wiersema’s gestures. It was almost 
as if plain little Lucy Barnhill’s wedding cere- 
mony had just taken place in the quiet room. 

Suddenly she drew back with a quick in- 
take of breath. 

“What good is all this to me?” she asked 
bitterly. 

Her visitor laughed. “I’ve been all round 
Robin Hood’s barn coming to my point,” she 
admitted. “But I’ve got a point, and here it is. 
Do you want to get to know the young folks 
here and be in on their parties and picnics, or 
are you set on clearing out, like Lucy Barnhill 
admitted to me she come near doing ?” 

Rhoda made no answer to the question. 


“Next week Lucy Tenny’s oldest girl is 
coming to make me a visit, a month anyhow 
and maybe all summer. She’s been here most 
every year since she was knee-high. Some- 
times I think the young folks act plumb daffy 
about her, the way they carry on when she 
comes. I suppose it’s just the Lucy Barnhill 
comin’ out in Isabel. 

“Now, here’s what I want you should do. 
You take that twelve dollars you got for a 
ticket and put it into seeds—seeds and bulbs 
and bushes. Isabel will be tickled to help you 
put them out; she’s a master hand with 
plants. The little boys can spade. And the first 
day after she gets here I’m going to give a 
party for you two—a coming-in party for her 
and a coming-out party for you. I'll expect 
you to help me with the cakes and decora- 
tions, but you mustn’t help serve, because 
you'll be a guest of honor.” 

Rhoda’s laugh was bitter. “Me a guest of 
honor in Hennepin!” 

“And now I’ve got to go start my supper,” 
Mrs. Wiersema went on serenely. “I'll leave 
the catalogue here where you can look at it 
when you get a minute. Where there’s extra 
good offers there’s a leaf turned down. I'll 
look for you over this evening, and we'll pick 
out which grows best in this ground. We 
ought to get off an order to-night, so that the 








things’ll get here about the time Isabel does. 
She’s a hustler; she’ll want to pitch right in. 
Then I'll need some help off and on all week 
to manage for the party.” 

She went down the walk, saying fervently 
to herself, “Now, if only Carrie Shoemaker 
doesn’t try to put a finger in!” 

From six to seven o’clock was supper time 
in Hennepin. That was fairly safe. At seven 
o’clock, with the dishes out of the way, Mrs. 
Wiersema posted herself at the front window. 
Presently the door across the way opened, 
and Rhoda appeared, with her two little 
brothers close behind. They shot ahead of her 
as she came slowly across the road. Just as 
she turned in at the gate, a large woman in an 
imposing black hat swept round the corner 
and approached aggressively on the other side 
of the street. With a chuckle of nervous relief, 
Mrs. Wierserta welcomed the three Lakins 
indoors. 

Rhoda’s face, with the bitterness in abey- 
ance, had a plainly humorous cast. 

“Who was that fat girl that I told I was 
going to leave?” she asked, with her dark eyes 
twinkling. 

“Oh, that,” said Mrs. Wiersema, with an 
answering flash. “That’s Elvira Shoemaker. 
Her folks is leading citizens. You'll meet her 
and learn all about her at the party.” 


A WALK IN THE WOODS IN WINTER 


Oy Wardon A. Curtis — Part Two 
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E noticed when we entered the woods | 
that the oaks at the edge were wide- 


branching. We have been going uphill 
ever since, and now we command an extensive 
view. We can see Moosilauke, to the north, 
and through a rift in the mountain wall 
across the Pemigewasset Cardigan lifts his 
head. But we will not, look so far for any 
dendrological observations. Over beyond the 
railway track is a dense growth of pines, 
twenty acres of them. They are too far away 
for us to see plainly, but I am acquainted 
with them. They are very short in proportion 
to the great thickness of their trunks, and 
they bristle with wide-flung branches. They 
sit at the edge of a former mowing where 
now sweet fern and blackberries grow. 
Across the pasture where we noticed the 
poplars you can see another patch of pines 
‘with some oaks and maples, all very tall and 
slender, and branchless to a great height. You 
have heard that when trees are crowded close 





together they force one another to grow tall | 


in the race to reach sunlight, and that the 
lower branches, deprived of light, die and | 
drop off. It is true, and one of the useful func- 
tions of pioneer trees, birches and poplars, is 
to force the trees that follow them to grow 
tall with smooth trunks. 

But why, then, is that patch beyond the 
railway track so thickly grown that in places 
you have to crawl to get through, and yet 
the trees are so short and have so many 
branches ? 

The seeds all fell at the same time in open 
land where no other trees had been since be- 
fore the Revolution. There were no old trees 
to prune the saplings and force them to climb. 
- In babyhood, they had plenty of space for 
trees of that age; there was nothing between 
them and the sky, and they branched vigor- 
ously. Too evenly matched to make one an- 
other grow tall, they interlaced branches and 
began what is now a strangling match. Hun- 
dreds died so young that no trace of them 
exists, and a fourth of the trunks now stand- 
ing are dead. The lower limbs of all the trees 
are dead, but they were so long and thick 
before they died that they have not fallen off. 
The wood of the trunk grows out round 
them, and the lumber will be riddled with 
loose knots. 

Now, why are the trees in the second patch 
so fine? 

In a way it is the original forest. That piece 
was never cleared. Trees were removed from 
it one at a time, the biggest first, leaving the 
others to grow. Trees have possessed that 
area continuously ever since the glacial age. 
Because this tall-tree patch was thinned and 
not clean-cut, it has presented a modified 
form of primitive forest conditions. As each 
generation of trees came, it found itself be- 
neath towering parents and grandparents. 
The branches made down there in the shade 
died while so small that they dropped away, 
without leaving a mark on the trunk. The 
trees grew with painful slowness, having such 
scanty foliage, but they made the “clear” 
lumber that brings the highest prices. Clear 
lumber will soon be a thing of the past. As a 


| 





nation we have cut clean, and the new forest, | 


growing without any training by a previous 
generation, has done as badly as human chil- 
dren do in the same circumstances. Not until 
two full*tree generations have grown and 
died can we expect a crop of clear lumber, 
and that takes more than three centuries. 

The land rises abruptly from the birches, 
and the thin snow of the warm winter does 
not conceal the ledges and the slabs of granite 
that cover so much of the hillside. There are 
occasional pitch pines, but most of the trees 
are now red and white oaks, stunted and 
bottle - shaped. Our first guess is that the 
poor condition of the trees is owing to the 
thin soil, and that is true in one way. This 
stretch of land was cut clean in 1878. Twelve 
years later a fire ran here. It did not kill the 
oaks that had sprouted from the old stumps; 
if it had done so, this would now be birches 
and poplars. But it injured the youngsters, 
and, by burning up the humus, the vegetable 
mould lying there on this ledgy area, it pre- 
vented their having sufficient plant food later. 
With the destruction of the mosses and the 
carpet of leaves, the rains had a better chance 
to wash away the soil, and this as well as the 
fire brought the ledges into view. 

We can see the fire scars on the trunks of 
the trees after all these years. Had these pitch 
pines been white pines, the fire would have 
killed them, but the pitch pine, like its South- 
ern relatives, survives any ordinary fire. I | 
have seen Southern pines alive and growing | 
after fire had licked up the hardened resin of | 
the scar of turpentine “boxes” ten feet and | 
more up the trunk. The long-leaf pines sur- | 
vive almost anything. 


The popular conception of a forest fire is | 


one in which the trees themselves are part of 
the conflagration, and are completely con- 
sumed, as stalks of grass would be. There 
have been a few such fires in our national his- 
tory, but only a few. The ordinary forest fire 
is no more than a blaze running along the 
ground, which occasionally runs up a trunk. 
Its heat kills almost all the trees in its track. 
The pitch pine offers several exceptions to 
the rules for pines. It sends up shoots from 
roots of a living tree, and it sprouts from the 
stump like a deciduous tree. It also seems to 
violate the pine rule of a whorl of branches 
for each year. Although you can tell the age 
of other pines by counting five years for 
growth to the first whorl and one year for 
each whorl thereafter, the pitch pine seems to 
have no whorls, but to branch irregularly like 
a hardwood. Study it a moment, however, 
and you can see that the whorls are present, 
encircling the trunk, but in the form of little 
tufts of needles, rudimentary branches. A 
branch thrusts out from one side, and where 
other branches would complete the circuit of 
the trunk in the case of other pines you see 
these little rosettes of needles. You will ob- 
serve that there are not two sets of branches 
in succession, but that circles of rosettes alter- 
nate with circles or partial circles of branches. 
To get the age of a pitch pine, you have to 
count two years for each set of branches. 
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The ravine on our left is full of hemlocks, 
alders and yellow birches. A ravine, the slope 
of a hill, especially the north slope, is a 
favorite situation for hemlocks. That is not 
because a hemlock loves such places, but be- 
cause Other trees do not love them, and the 
humble hemlock takes the opportunity the 
others reject. It is the case with almost all 
plants that appear in unfavorable situations. 
They are not fitted for competition and avail 
themselves of places nothing else wants. Al- 
though hemlocks are not aggressive and 
cannot drive other trees out of favorable 
spots, they have a remarkable power of pa- 
tient endurance; they can grow where other 
trees cannot, they can endure more shade 
than any other tree of their latitude, and their 
seeds can strike root through a ground cover- 


seeds cannot do. 
Perhaps the chief intenent attaching to the 


our grandchildren. Some of the qualities that | 
fit it to survive conditions other trees cannot | 
endure condemn it as a commercial tree. 
Hemlocks of a diameter of eight inches five 
feet from the ground are often 125 or 150 
years old. This hemlock in front of us is 
twelve inches through, pretty small for a saw 
| log, and yet at the ordinary rate of hemlock 
| growth in such a place it must have struck 
root about 1740. In this age of efficiency and 
hustle, the hemlock does not win approval. 

Yet it has had great economic importance 
| in the past as the chief source of tanning ma- 
| terial. Until within thirty years, hemlock was 
almost entirely cut for its bark alone, and the 
wood was left to rot. The wood is brash and 
slivers, but since it is tough it makes better 
dimension Iumber than pine, and it has one 
virtue all its own: it holds a nail as does no 
other ‘soft wood. 

With the hemlock in this ravine is another 
tree that once was valuable. Alder used to be 
the chief source of charcoal for gunpowder, 
and during this war it has sold for twenty- 
five dollars a cord. This high price for the tree 
is mysterious. Only a little was bought, and 
the authorities at Washington did not reveal 
what it was used for. Our Eastern alder is a 
very small tree, but in Oregon there is an 
alder that grows to goodly size with great 
rapidity and makes fine timber. Alder rots 
very fast in the air, but under water it resists 
decay for an incredible time. Venice is built 
on mud banks shored up with piles of the 
large European alder. 

A little below us in the ravine are thirty or 
forty butternut trees and half as many more 
in the rest of the descent to the river. So far 
as I can learn, those trees have never borne a 
nut. The butternut is more affected by frost 
than any other tree in this latitude; its foliage 
is blasted when all its neighbors escape. Frost 
settles into hollows and the hillsides slope 
toward this brook in such a manner that no 
frost fails to send its cold air sliding down 
into that ravine. It is my theory that every 
| year the fruit buds of those now venerable 
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ing of hardwood leaves, a thing that pine | trees have been killed by frost, for only a few 


hundred feet away on higher land are trees 
that bear well. So if you set out butternuts 


hemlock is the melancholy one that it is a| along a stream, as authorities recommend, 
doomed tree, a tree that will be unknown to | study the frost situation; 


and if you are 
| thinking of setting out something, butternuts 
are among the most promising trees you can 
choose in this latitude. No pests harm them. 
You do not have to spray them. The nuts fall 
off themselves and bring a good price. 

hen why does not everyone plant butter- 
nuts? Perhaps because few have thought of 
these things, perhaps because the high price 
is so recent, and perhaps because their soil 
requirements are so exacting. Butternuts like 
rich soil and for that reason appear in door- 
yards and along watercourses, not with their 
feet in the water like willows and cotton- 
woods, but where they can feed upon the 
muck left by high water. But I believe it 
offers one of the very best opportunities for 
fruit culture. 

Hickories take long to bear nuts, and they 
are hard to raise. They have a big tap root 
and must be transplanted so young that they 
seldom survive. Chestnuts are doomed by the 
bark disease. Filberts are very uncertain. The 
whole tribe of wild hazels has some sort of 
affection that works havoc with their big 
brother filbert. So butternuts are almost the 
only nuts available in New England, and the 
trees, besides supplying the nuts, make a fine 
cabinet wood. White walnut is one of their 
names, and they belong to the walnut family. 
There is a manufacturing opportunity right 
in the forests on these hillsides—confectionery 
of butternuts and maple sugar. Over on New 
Found Lake under those hills opposite, a 
young city fellow had built up a big business 
making maple fudges when he was called to 
war. There are some chances still in this half- 
deserted region. 

Half deserted? The town where that young 
man lived had 1194 people in 1810, back there 
before the War of 1812; in 1910 it had but 
187! The 1194 were all farmers; this forest 
was five farms in 1830. Now only cellar holes 
among the trees tell of their existence. 

We ascend the ravine along an old wood 
road. In the days of shipbuilding and in the 
later days when the quantity of wood that 
the railway used for fuel made the golden 
age of the New Hampshire farmer, maples, 
oaks and pines went down this road on run- 
ners both summer and winter. It is too steep 
for wheels, but I have seen wheels go down 
here with the horses on a trot. The old ven- 
turesome Yankee breed that did the hardest 
and most dangerous pioneering this continent 
has seen is not yet gone. With the return of 
the forest and the desertion of the country- 
side, pioneer conditions have come again, and 
daily the Yankee farmer is thrown upon his 
own strength, resourcefulness and courage as 
the farmer in no other section is. I say this 
not as a native of these mountains, but of the 
Rocky Mountains. It took an iron race to 
settle this region of boulders, deep snows and 
forest. 

We come upon an excellent example of 
“sprout” land. The trees happen to be maples. 
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When a tree was cut down, the succeeding 
spring the stump sent up a mass of whips. 
Nature tends to overdo, and most of those 
shoots had to die. You suggest that, if all but 
one sprout had been cut away, it would have 
grown into a tree rapidly. No. The root 
system formerly maintained a large tree, and 
no four or five sprouts could grow fast 
enough to use up the energy that root system 
gave forth. If you cut away all but one 


sprout, new ones would appear in a few 


weeks. The thing to do is to cut away a few 
shoots in the fall of the first year and reduce 
the number year after year. In the natural 
course, a few weaker shoots die early, and 
then for ten or twenty years there is usually 
a condition of stalemate. The remaining 
shoots are too evenly matched to kill each 
other, and there is not enough energy in the 
root to give good growth to so many ; so they 
drag along until some begin to succumb, and 
at last two or three stretch up into sizable 
trees. Trees cut in the fall are less likely to 
sprout than those cut in the spring. If you 


- wish to get rid of trees, such as birches in hay 


land, cut them in August. They will proceed 
to sprout, but the sprouts will be still ‘so 
sappy when frost comes that it will kill 
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Chapter Three 
Dick comes to see the hen 


ANY months had passed since our 
M travelers arrived in New York. Angéle 

had obtained work in a hand laundry 
and cleaning establishment; and with Mme. 
Bonnay’s assistance they had found three 
rooms on the top floor of an old house in a 
side street and had gradually acquired furnish- 
ings enough to give them an air of simple 
comfort. Paul went to school and was rapidly 
becoming more American than French in 
speech and manner; but Angéle was firm in 
insisting that Suzanne should not follow the 
custom of “these Americans” in going upon the 
streets alone as other young girls did. Suzanne 
went to market every morning, to the little 
store at the corner, and to church almost 
every day; but those were the only journeys 
she was permitted to take alone. 

“T love you and would deny you nothing,” 
said Angéle, when at first Suzanne used to 
protest at having to stay at home so much, 
“but I well know what madame, your grand- 
mother, would have you do. You are a demoi- 
selle of France, and French girls do not trot 
the streets!” 

An American girl would have considered 
the restraint impossible, but Suzanne found 
much to occupy her time; and gradually, as 
the ways of America came to seem a little less 
strange, she was permitted more freedom. Yet 
Angéle’s distrust of this foreign land made 
them keep to themselves; Paul was the only 
one who formed new friendships. 

Their darkest days fell upon them when 
Paul was ill. The terrible scourge of infantile 
paralysis that swept through the land like one 
of the plagues of ancient Egypt fell upon the 
boy. They were thankful enough to have him 
come home from the hospital at all, even 
though he came on crutches. 

“Be good, be brave, be gay!” How often 
had those injunctions of her beloved grand- 
mother’s returned to Suzanne’s mind! 

Yet, on the whole, America had been kind 
to them. They had one another, and Suzanne 
could help eke out their slender income by 
mending fine laces that Angéle brought home 
from the shop for that purpose. Their win- 
dows looked toward the sunset and toward 
the backs of other houses, about the occupants 
of which she could always make up romances; 
and Paul always had much to tell her about 
school. Sometimes they went to the park to- 
gether or walked a little way up the avenue 
to look into the shop windows. Even the 
sights of the side street were interesting to a 
girl whose life had been lived in La Ferté, 
where the most exciting happening until the 
war was the annual procession of the little 
children, going to their first Communion in 
their white dresses and veils with candles in 
their hands. 

So the days passed into weeks and months, 
as they have a long-established way of doing. 
One autumn afternoon Suzanne was sitting 
beside the window in order to catch the last 
rays of light upon her mending. She was lis- 
tening for Paul and at times stole a look 
toward the houses across the way. Back yards 
are interesting things! 

One of the houses was particularly interest- 
ing. She and Paul used to call it at first “the 
house where the parrot lives,” and after- 
wards, “the house of the Three Bears.” 








sprout and roots alike. Sweet fern and brakes 
are killed by August cutting. 

Up, up we go and come to a broad, flat 
place that was once the richest hayfield for 
miles round. But it is all birches, ashes and 
oaks now. Not so many ashes as you could 
wish, nor so many of the white ashes. White 
ash is now our most desired wood. It is suit- 
able for so many things that its growing scar- 
city is alarming. It is pretty well gone in New 
England, and the Lake States furnish the 
larger part used. There is a long string of 
ashes over to the left, tall, slim, graceful 
things, but still more beautiful are’ the less 
valuable brown ashes with their warm 
brownish coats, which even on a cloudy day 
give the effect of a glow of the sun. The trees 
in this hayfield are all single trunks. There is 
no coppice here, because no trees have been 
cut since they stopped cutting hay. 

Notice how straight they all are, even the 
gray birches, which here are as straight and 
cylindrical as any of the rest. It is mimicry. 
The writhing gray birch follows the fashion 
of the trees that predominate here. 

Well, let’s on again. Shortly we can look 
out over frozen Asquam, at Winnepesaukee 
in the distance, at Passaconaway, Ossipee and 





the huge rocky head of Chocorua, glowing 
like a jewel in the last level rays of the sun. 
What, there are no level rays? The sun is 
gone? How gruesome those big black cliffs 
just beyond us look! All the small boys of 
this neighborhood used.to run when they 
came to those cliffs after this time of day— 
when there was a neighborhood and there 
were boys and there was a highroad under the 
cliffs instead of nothing but woods. We feel 
like running away from the cliffs ourselves, 
out of the darkening forest that has eaten up 
the road and the farms, down into the valley 
where there is still some sign of man—though 
not much, either, for in winter sometimes a 
week passes without the crease of a sleigh 
runner in the snow before our house. That 
noise? You think it is a wildcat? Well, there 
are wildcats here, as big as a medium-sized 
hound, much bigger than people suppose. 
Three were shot here in one month. But that 
is a fox screeching. Not many know that a fox 
can make such a frightful sound. There, our 
dogs are off after him, and he will have to 
run fast to keep ahead of them. The feathered 
folks down at the farm, already gone to bed, 
will not have nightmares over the yelling of 
that fox. He is halfway to Quill Pig already. 


DRAWN BY F. R. GRUGER 





“WHY, YOU ARE FRENCH!” 
KNOW 


Not that any bears lived there! It was in- 
habited by three old men, but the name 
seemed to fit them because one was very tall, 
one very short and one just medium-sized. 
The Littlest Bear was evidently the house- 
keeper; when the gas was lighted Suzanne 
could see him at work in the kitchen, with a 
gingham apron tied round his waist. She 
rather suspected that he had not the best dis- 
position in the world, for he frequently shook 
his fist at the parrot. On sunny days when he 
hung his pet out of doors Suzanne could hear 
it screech: 

“Look at him! Look at him! Wind’s in the 
east! Wind’s in the east !” 

That always seemed to infuriate the Lit- 
tlest Bear, and then the parrot would swing 
violently back and forth on its perch, climb 
to the top of its cage and hang head down- 
ward and screech again in impish glee: 

“Look at him! Look at him! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Strange to say, it was the parrot that sug- 
gested the idea of Héloise, and it was Héloise 
that first introduced them to the Three Bears. 

But this afternoon Héloise had not been 
thought of, and Suzanne was watching the 
funny little man across the way and listening 
for Paul. Presently she heard the tapping of 
= crutch on the stairs and ran to open the 

oor. 

“Come in, my loved one, my precious, and 
tell Suzanne about your day!” she said, bend- 
ing to kiss him. 

But Paul had arrived at the age when sis- 
terly endearments are not welcome. He 
dodged the embrace and said: 

“Oh, forget the pet names, Su! My good- 
ness, but I’m hungry! You know, I wish 
Mme. Bonnay hadn’t gone back to France! 
The man that keeps her restaurant now never 
invites me in to have a little bite as she did! 


HE EXCLAIMED. “I DID NOT 
THAT” 


I’ve noticed that women know more about 
boys’ appetites than men do.” 

Suzanne laughed. “ You have noticed a 
great deal, haven’t you? But I shall not give 
you a bite of anything before dinner time, 
you little greedy! Tell me, what did the 
doctor say when he fitted your new braces?” 

“Oh, he says I’m getting lots better, and 
maybe I'll be able to toddle without them 
some day.” 

“Oh, heaven grant it!” Suzanne exclaimed. 
“But I do weesh you would not talk so Amer- 
ican, Paul. It is not the way a Marquis de 
Cadanet should talk. Such a word—toddle’!” 

Paul grinned. 

“Why don’t you talk good English your- 
self?” he returned. “ You say ‘ weesh’ for 
‘wish.’ ” 

She looked indignant at that. “Why, Paul 
de Cadanet! I do mot say ‘weeeesh’! I say 
‘weesh’!”” 

Paul laughed gleefully, and at that moment 
Angéle came in, weary from her long, hard 
day, but smiling and cheerful. 

“Oh, the good little cook I have here!” she 
said as a pleasant fragrance greeted her. 
“Who would have thought, there at home in 
the chateau, that some day mademoiselle 
would do the cooking for old Angéle!” 

Angéle did not draw away from Suzanne’s 
kiss, but returned it with good measure. Su- 
zanne hastened to put the dinner on the table 
—a great bowl of substantial French soup 
and a loaf of crusty bread. 

“Well, mademoiselle likes being a good 
little cook,” she said and added, “O Angéle, 
I have a wonderful, beautiful inspiration! It 
came to me this afternoon. You know, the 
Littlest Bear has a parrot in a cage. Why 
could we not have a hen in a cage?” 





Angéle looked bewildered. “What is it you 
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say, chérie? The little bear is a parrot in a 
cage! What talk is that!” 

“O Angéle! You are so funny!” cried Paul. 
“Don’t you remember that we call the three 
old gentlemen our Three Bears? You know— 
the ones who live in that little house with the 
rosebush in the back yard!” 

“But they are not bears,” returned Angéle, 
with obvious truthfulness. “They are men. I 
myself have seen them. They are men.” 

Paul chuckled. “At any rate, we call them 
bears. Because one is very tall and one is very 
short and one is medium-sized.” 

“Well, doubtless there must be a reason for 
everything,” Angéle remarked dryly, shrug- 
ging her shoulders and taking another piece of 
bread. 

“And the Littlest Bear has a parrot in a 
cage, Angé!e, and I think we might have a 
hen in a cage,” said Suzanne. “Why not?” 

“But we have not the hen, and we have not 
the cage,” replied Angéle. Then suddenly the 
suggestion appealed to her sense of good 
French thrift. She sat back and looked at 
Suzanne admiringly. “But, after all, why not? 
One cannot make the soup out of the scraps, 
and I have never been able to persuade that 
garbage man to tell me what he finds to do 
with them. I do not like that man! A little 
corner of the fire escape would make an excel- 
lent place fora hen, and she could eat our 
good scraps and give us back her good little 
eggs. What an idea! What an idea!” 

Therefore on the following Saturday eve- 
ning they all went to the big brick market 
with their basket and came back with a com- 
fortable red biddy, which Angéle promptly 
named Héloise. 

“Why do you call her that ?” asked Paul. 

“Tt is convenient for all things to be named, 
even hens,” Angéle replied, “and this hen’s 
name is Héloise.” 

Which of course decided the matter! 

It was perhaps a week after the hen was 
comfortably settled in her airy quarters that 
Paul was surprised, on coming out of school 
one afternoon, to meet the Littlest Bear at 
the corner. 

“Hey!” he called, as soon as Paul came 
near. “Ain’t you the boy that lives up yonder 
with the girl in the window ?” 

“She’s my sister,” said Paul. 

The little man twisted his mouth to one 
side and scratched his cheek with a bony fore- 
finger. “Yes. Thought likely she might be,” he 
said, “seeing as how you’re kinder young to 
be married, and she’s kinder young to be your 
ma. Made a good guess,.didn’t I?” 

Paul laughed. “I like you!” he said. 

“Well, now, that’s lucky. Lucky to have 
folks like you on Mondays.” 

“Ho! But this is Thursday.” 

“Thursday ? Why, so it is! Well, it’s lucky 
to have folks like you on Thursdays, too. 
Mondays and Thursdays, they’re both good 
days. First-rate days.” 

Paul looked at him with eyes growing 
rounder. Truly this was even a queerer little 
man than he and Suzanne had suspected. 

“I was wondering what your name was the 
last time I saw you up there in the window,” 
said the funny man. 

Paul felt rather uneasy; whenever they 
asked him his name in school, his French pro- 
nunciation of it either puzzled his hearers if 
they were grown-ups or caused amusement if 
they were children; and on one never-to-be- 
forgotten occasion, when he had given his title 
as well, the result was a volley of teasing 
that he found very hard to endure. Titles 
were evidently things to laugh at in America, 
not to call forth respect and deference. So 
now he said merely: 

“My name is Paul.” 

“And my name’s Chick. Mr. Chick, N. A. 
Chick. Mr. N. A. Chick. Now we're ac- 
quainted, ain’t we?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Paul, smiling again. 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. N. A. Chick, evidently 
not going to be outdone in politeness, “well, 
sir, what I wanted to ask you was about that 
bird you have up on your fire escape. I de- 
clare I thought I’d seen almost every kind of 
bird that flies, but you’ve got me this time! 
Now just what make of parrot is that one of 
yours P” 

Paul stared for a moment, then broke into 
a merry peal of laughter. “ That’s not a 
parrot! That’s Héloise!” 

“You don’t say!” said Mr. Chick, scratch- 
ing his cheek again. “My eyes are getting old. 
I s’pose if I saw it closer I’d have recognized 
it; but, looking up at it from down below, I’d 
never have known it was a—a—one of those 
things, if you hadn’t told me.” 

“But it’s only a hen!” cried Paul. “Héloise 
is a hen!” 

Slowly Mr. Chick’s mouth came open in an 
expression of absolute amazement; then he 
began to laugh. Another minute and even the 
newsboy under the elevated railway steps at 
the corner turned round and laughed, too, 
with the queer-looking man and the little boy 
with a crutch. 

From that day Paul’s acquaintance with 
the little man grew rapidly. He frequently 
spent an hour or so in the afternoon with Mr. 
Chick, and once he brought home a bagful of 
strange round cakes with holes in the middle; 
and Angéle baked some wonderful French 
brioches for him to take back in fair and 
neighborly exchange. 

“The parrot’s name is Jupiter, and he can 
say ever so many things; and the Middle- 
sized Bear is Mr. Wigstaff, and he binds books 
for rich people,” Paul told them. “And the 
Great Big Bear is Mr. Brocklebank. Mr. 
Chick says Mr. Brocklebank is the best man 
that ever trod shoe leather. I didn’t know it 
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FIGHTING ICE 


T is not often that the water of Tappan Sea, 
the wide part of the Hudson River be- 
tween Tarrytown and Nyack, freezes over 

solid enough so that people can cross safely 
on the ice. Unless there is a considerable 
period of colder weather than is usual in the 
lower Hudson Valley, the current and the tide 
keep a lane of water open in the channel or 
form rifts in the ice that make crossing dan- 
gerous. 

One winter, close on the heels of a period of 
cold weather during which ice had formed 
across the bay, except in the channel, there 
came five consecutive days of zero tempera- 
ture—an unusual occurrence. It was reported 
round Tarrytown that the crossing was safe, 
and the weekly papers appeared on Friday 
with stories about pedestrians’ and teams’ 
making the trip from town to town on the 
ice. Warner Bell decided that he would walk 
across to Nyack Sunday afternoon and visit a 
friend. 

The weather moderated Saturday, and an 
inch of light snow fell, but Sunday it was 
clear, although not so cold as it had been. 
Still, it was well below freezing. Warner 
dressed warmly for his walk. He put on high 
overshoes, a long, extra - heavy ulster, a woolen 
muffler, a cap that protected his ears and 
fleece-lined gloves. 

Warner was not alone in crossing, for people 
were strung out all along the river. He fol- 
lowed a well-defined path in the snow and 
was able to walk rapidly, for the ice was 
rough under the snow for most of the way. 
He met with a cordial welcome at his friend’s 
house and was so pleasantly entertained that 
he accepted an invitation to stay to supper. 
Consequently it was nearly ten o’clock when 
he started for home. 

As soon as he left his friend’s house Warner 
regretted that he had stayed so late, for a 
strong northwest wind had sprung up during 
the evening. After he had advanced a short 
way from the shore he found that the wind, 
whipping the light snow in long, wavering 
streams across the ice, had wiped out the 
track. For a moment he hesitated, then he set 
forward briskly. 

There was a bright moon, and Warner could 
see that he was alone in the broad expanse of 
snow-covered ice. No one else, he thought, 
would be so foolish as to be out there at that 
time of night. He felt lonely and reflected 
that from either shore he would appear only 
as a small black dot in the white expanse. 


WITH ICE 


But he kept on, sometimes half running in 
the face of the wind and sometimes slowing 
to steady himself against a fierce blast. He 
muffled his face until little except his eyes 
were exposed, and those he fastened on the 
winking light of the little lighthouse at the 
northern end of the Tarrytown Bay. 

Thus he was hurrying along, paying little 
attention to the footing, when he struck a 
patch of ice that was glassy smooth beneath 
its thin covering of snow. His feet shot from 
under him, and he fell heavily. Even as he did 
so, there was the crash of breaking ice, and 
he was fighting desperately in freezing black 
water. 

Instinctively he pushed down again and 
again with his arms, but each time the ice 
broke under his weight. Then at last it held, 
and he found himself at one side of a pool of 
water, clinging to ice more than a foot thick. 

The explanation of his accident flashed 
through his mind as he perceived the thick- 


ness of the ice that supported him. He had 


stepped on thin ice over a rift that had prob- 
ably formed in the solid ice the night before. 
The track by which all the people had crossed 
safely had passed far enough to the north to 
avoid the dangerous ice bridge. 

Gasping and blowing from his freezing 
plunge, and with his heart pounding painfully, 
Warner clung motionless for an instant to 
the solid ice. It was an instant only, however, 
before he began the struggle to lift himself 
out, for he knew that the icy water would 
numb him into helplessness in a few minutes. 
But as soon as he made the effort he saw how 
difficult, perhaps impossible, it would be to 
save himself. 

He was weighed down as if he were clad in 
a suit of lead. His heavy ulster, reaching well 
below his knees, was saturated with water 
and pulled him down with disheartening force 
every time he tried to lift himself. Moreover, 
it hampered his movement so that he could 
not use his arms freely or swing his legs side- 
wise and up on the ice. He dared not let go 
sufficiently to divest himself of the ulster; he 
could not even unbutton it all the way down. 
All that he could do was to push himself 
straight up and then throw himself forward 
in an effort to drag himself out on the glassy 
surface. 





Against him also was the condition of the 
ice. The surface was treacherously slippery, 
and he could get no hold upon it whatever. 
Worse than that, the face of the ice was per- 
pendicular only about halfway down, and 
then slanted sharply toward him. 

Again and again Warner exerted all his 
strength to raise and drag himself forward on 
the ice, but each time he slipped back as his 


“== hands slid helplessly on the slippery surface. 
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HE... SLAPPED THE 
TWO ENDS OUT 
TOGETHER ON 

THE ICE 


Already the wet upper part of his ulster was 
freezing stiff. The icy water was rapidly 
taking his strength, and, although he forced 
himself to tread water as vigorously as he 
could to keep his blood circulating, he felt 
himself growing dull and numb. 

As he slipped back after another vain 
effort he glanced desperately about him. In 
his overweighted and exhausted condition he 
dared not let go and try to reach the opposite 
side of the pool where the ice might be more 
favorable. From the width of the rift he knew 
that the thin ice’ to the north and the south 
must extend for many yards before the thick 
ice came together, and he could not hope to 
last long enough to break his way through it. 
There was no hope of help; he was all alone 
in that desolate, wind -swept field of ice. 
There was not one chance in a million that 
anyone would cross the river before he would 
have to let go. The Tarrytown shore was 
nearly a mile away, and it was useless to 
oe even if there had been anyone there to 

ear. 

Warner was not ready to give up yet, but 
he realized that there was little hope of his 
doing now what he could not accomplish 
before the icy water had stolen the energy 
from his muscles. Nevertheless, he gathered 
himself for another effort. As he did so he 
found that one of his sleeves that had re- 
mained motionless for a moment on the ice 





had frozen to it slightly. He stared at it stu- 
pidly while an idea struggled in his dulling 
brain. Then his sluggish pulse began to beat 
faster and stronger. 

Supporting himself with one arm, he 
tugged at his muffler until he pulled it from 
under his coat. Then he grasped the broad 
strip of water - soakedwool by the middle, 
and slapped the two ends out together on the 
ice in front of him, retaining his hold on the 









middle. He smoothed out the ends as well as 
he could and splashed water over them. 

Almost instantly the muffler froze fast to 
the ice, and as the water he splashed up con- 
gealed the ends became solidly embedded. 
With both hands Warner grasped the loop 
formed by the bend of the muffler in the 
middle and waited. Too much haste would 
bring disaster. 

“Now!” he muttered, and, summoning all 
the energy he had left, he thrust himself up 
and pulled himself forward by the muffler. It 
ripped near the loop, but the ends held, and 
he was able to draw himself forward on the 
ice until he could get his knees on the surface. 

He stumbled to his feet at once and con- 
centrated all his will power on forcing himself 
to run. Staggering, often falling, and with his 
frozen ulster banging about his knees, he 
made for the Tarrytown lights. 

Twenty minutes later the night agent at the 
Tarrytown railway station, looking through 
the telegrapher’s window, was startled to see 
a man come stumbling across the tracks from 
the river and then to see the ice-coated figure 
enter the waiting room and fall by the hissing 
steam radiator. Fortunately, the agent was 
quick-witted enough to telephone at once for 
a doctor. Then he stripped. off Warner’s frozen 
clothing as fast as he could and wrapped him 
in his own warm, dry coat. 

Warner was in bed for several days but 
eventually was none the worse for his plunge. 
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made you good to do that. I asked him what 
about the ends of crutches and if they 
wouldn’t do almost as well, and Mr. Chick 
said it all depended. I don’t always under- 
stand everything he says myself. And Mr. 
Brocklebank goes to the bank every day. Mr. 
Chick says he doesn’t exactly own the bank, 
but he guesses they couldn’t keep it open 
without him.” 

“Sometimes, lately, there seems to be an- 
other person there,” said Suzanne. 

“Oh, I guess that’s nobody except Dick 
Herron. He’s pretty nice, but not so nice as 
Mr. Chick. He belongs to Mr. Brocklebank.” 

“Belongs ?” 

“Yes, he’s his nephew or something. Dick 
Herron works on a newspaper, writing things 
in it. He’s pretty busy. That’s why he is only 
there a-casion-al-ly.” 

“Don’t you mean occasionally ?” Suzanne 
suggested. 

“I mean he only goes to see his uncle when 
they don’t give him pies at his | boarding 
house. That’s what Mr. Chick says.” 

Thus Suzanne came to feel very well ac- 
quainted with the household of the Three 
Bears. Sometimes she and Mr. Chick would 
wave at each other; once she held up a fine 
large egg to show him what Héloise was 
capable of, and he held up a round cake or 
something, perhaps what Paul had called a 
pie, and almost dropped it, and Jupiter 


shrieked, and Suzanne laughed and clapped | 


her hands when it was safely restored to the 
window sill where it had been cooling. One 
day Mr. Brocklebank’s nephew came out into 
the yard with Mr. Chick, who pointed up- 
ward and was evidently explaining about 
Héloise and her novel coop; but that day 
Suzanne kept her eyes on her work and pre- 
tended to be too busy to see anything else. 
A few days after that, however, as she was 
sitting at her lace- mending and thinking 
about her beautiful French home that was 
now only a heap of blackened stone, and of 
old Simon, from whom they had had only 
two letters in all this long while, and of her 


they used to have together, a sharp knock on 
the door startled her. She raised her head. 
The knock came again. 

“It is the man to tell how much gas we 
have used,” she said to herself as she laid 
aside her work. “O dear! He does seem to 
come so often!” 

She opened the door; but this time it was 
not the gas-metre man, but quite another. 





“Good morning!” he said cheerfully, and 
Suzanne was speechless with amazement. 

It was the young man that she had seen 
in Mr. Chick’s yard, the Great Big Bear’s 
nephew. 

“I’m afraid I’ve startled you!” the young 
man went on. 

He had a very nice voice and an equally 
nice manner; but this was the first time in all 
her carefully guarded young French life when 
Suzanne had ever stood face to face alone 
with any man at all, except the good curé at 
home and old Simon and the janitor and the 
gas-metre man and the boy that brought the 
heavy things from the store. 

She put her hand to her heart and drew 
back. But all she managed to say was, “Oh!” 

“Please don’t be afraid of me! And please 
don’t think I am doing anything very dread- 
ful. You see, I’m really here on business. I 
am a reporter on a newspaper, and when Mr. 
Chick told me about your hen out on the fire 
escape I saw at once what a first-rate story it 
would make for our Sunday edition, with a 
picture, perhaps. Such a splendid idea to fight 
the high cost of living with! You don’t mind 
telling me all about it and letting me write it 
up, do you?” 

Suzanne was frightened; there was no 
doubt at all that she had the strangest, most 
panicky feeling, as if something were flutter- 
ing in her throat. And yet, as the young man 
talked, and as she thought of Héloise’s having 
her picture in the paper, it suddenly struck 
her as being something more amusing than 
alarming. 

“Oh, I think it would be ‘the funniest thing 
in the world,” she cried, “our Héloise with 
her picture in the paper !” 

Somehow the young man had edged his 
way into the room. 

“Then you don’t mind!” he said joyfully. 


“Won’t you ask me to sit down and tell me | 


a'l about it?” ‘ 
But at that, panic overtook her again. 





| it would be just as well not to tell Paul or 


The young man flushed pani, but Su- 
zanne did not seem to notice it. 

“T am tremendously sorry,” he said. “I’m 
afraid I have reminded you of—of — Do 
please forgive me—I cannot apologize 
enough !” 

Suzanne turned away toward the window; 
daughters of France must not let their tears 
be seen. 

There was silence in the room for a minute; 
she knew that the young man was sitting 
beside her, and the knowledge comforted her 
strangely, made her feel that America was a 
little less big and lonely than it had been | 
before; but it embarrassed her, too. 

“By Jove! Look out there!” exclaimed the 
young man suddenly. “There’s an egg in that 
box! That hen has really laid an egg!” 

The moment was saved. Suzanne laughed 
and surreptitiously wiped her eyes; and be- 
fore he went away she had told him all the 
excellent qualities of Héloise, and they felt as 
if they had known each other for years. So | 
does youth discover youth. 

As he was about to go he said, “ I—my 
name is Herron, Dick Herron. I—I thought 

Td like you to know.” 

He looked very boyish and nice as he said | 
it, shy for the first time; but Suzanne was not 
aware of his shyness; she thought him a 
highly romantic figure and uncommonly 
handsome; and Dick carried away with him | 
a memory of black eyes and hair and the least 
little bit of a foreign accent that seemed to 
give him a good deal to think about. 

It had seemed to Suzanne an amazing ad- 
venture. Often during that day she smiled | 
over her work and sometimes repeated to 
herself: 

“Deeck—Deeck Herron. Deeck—Deeck— 
that is a funny name, that Deeck !” 

Moreover, that afternoon a rather strange 
thing happened. She made up her mind that 








| Angéle about her visitor; Paul had somehow 


“Oh! Oh, I do not think it is what a young | absorbed those French ideals of their beloved | 


ing at him pleadingly. 
“Why, you are French!” 


| girl should do, m’sieur!” she protested, look- | | old guardian as to the impropriety of French 
dear grandmother and all the sweet hours |i 


| girls’ having masculine acquaintances. But the 


he exclaimed. “I | secret almost came out in spite of her. 
did not know that. You will let me say, won’t | 


“Angéle is pretty late, it seems to me,” said 


you, that everybody over here has a very | Paul. “And I think people get a good deal | 


great love and reverence for France these 
days? I hope, though, that the war has not 
brought many losses to you, mademoiselle.” 
Ah, she had just been thinking of those 
dreadful days and of her losses! She bent her 
head and clasped her handstin front of her. 


hungrier as they grow older. I’m lots hungrier | 
than I was yesterday.” 

Suzanne smiled absently. 

“Deeck is hungry, too,” she said. “ Why 
don’t you go and give her some supper ?” 

Paul looked at his sister for a second. 





“What on earth do you call Héloise that 
for?” he asked. “Dick isn’t a hen’s name!” 

Suzanne realized what she had said and 
blushed deeply. 

“Come, come,” she said with unusual 
sharpness, “here is her supper! Would you 
starve a good little hen ?” 

“Girls certainly are funny!” Paul remarked. 

Suzanne laughed; somehow she was finding 
it easy to be gay this evening. 

“Yes, so funny!” she agreed. “But it is true 
that Angéle is later than usual. She scolded us 
last time for waiting too long for her; we will 
have our dinner and keep hers nice arid warm 
for her. She will be here by the time we sit 
down, I am sure.” 

But not even by the time the dishes were 
put away and the little home was made all 
tidy for the night had Angéle returned. Su- 
zanne hid her anxiety as best she could by 
reading aloud to Paul and telling him stories 


|of their brave ancestors and of their old 


home; but it was after nine o’clock when at 


| last they heard some one come up the stairs 
| and knock on the door. Paul hobbled across 


the floor and opened it. 

A policeman stood there. 

He was a kind-looking man, who looked as 
if he inight have a nice big family of his own; 
but just now he was also a very sorry-looking 


| man. And well he might be. For the news he 


brought was very sad indeed. 

Their faithful and devoted Angéle had 
fainted as she was leaving work for the day; 
they had carried her to a hospital, but before 
she could so much as send a message to the 
two children for whom she would have given 
life itself she had died. 

“© Suzanne,” said Paul, when they had 
sobbed and sobbed in each other’s arms, “now 
we haven’t any friends at all!” 

But although her hands: were cold and 
something even colder seemed to be pressing 
against her heart, and although the world 
seemed very big ‘and very empty, Suzanne 
said bravely: 

“Oh, yes, we have, Paulolo! We have many 
friends—somewhere. We have not yet found 
them, but I am very sure we must have 
friends—somewhere! And—we have always 
| France and Uncle Sam. Come, darling, let us 
say it together.” 

And Paul, in a voice that tried hard not to 
tremble, repeated with her the words that 
meant so much to them both: 

“Vive la France! And God bless Uncle 


| Sam!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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View of Central Europe, on the headwaters of 
the Dunajee River. Here the forests have 
been properly cared for and exploited. 
The slopes are planted with grass 
to prevent erosion 


FACT AND COMMENT 


O secret can be half kept: a kettle is either 
covered or uncovered. 


A Man employs the Time you make him wait 
In summing up your Faults; so don’t be Late. 
PENDING youth in a way to make old 
age miserable; how strange that so foolish 
a course should be so often taken! 
T is significant that the Russian government 
put a stop to all Salvation Army work in 
Russia, because it regarded the Army as a 
‘* counter - revolutionary ’’ organization. Most 
people will agree that, if the Russian revolution 
cannot find a place for so unselfish and humane 
an agency as the Salvation Army, it is a very 
damaging criticism of the revolution. 
HERE is little sentiment but much prac- 
tical sense and a touch of whimsicality in 
a sign that hangs in the window of a modest 
little shop in one of the outlying residential 
parts of Boston It is this: 
Public Grandmother, 
who mends, darns and sews, from socks 


to shirts, from gowns to suits. 
Yours by the minute. 


LANT trees in farm gullies to gain the 
double advantage of stopping erosion and 
of providing valuable timber. In some parts of 
the country the locust tree, which furnishes one 
of the most durable woods for fence posts, is 
an excellent tree to plant for both purposes. In 
other regions the native short-leaf pine is recom- 
mended. Both grow rapidly, and in a few years 
either will form a complete protective cover for 
the gully, besides being valuable for its wood. 
ROBABLY the finest collection of vio- 
lins in. the world was left by the late 
Dwight J. Partello of Washington. It con- 
tains only thirty instruments, but four are by 
Stradivarius, two by Giuseppe Guarnerius, 
three by Nicolo Amati, and one by Carlo Ber- 
gonzi, which a world-famous violinist has 
called the most exquisitely toned instrument 
in the world. Every one of the violins is a 
perfect specimen, and the whole collection is 
valued at a quarter of a million dollars. 


EPORTS from abroad declare that there 
are now in Europe eleven million war 
orphans, a large number of whom are neglected, 
and multitudes of whom are waifs and wan- 
derers, living in fields and cellars and dropping 
by the wayside to die of hunger or disease. 
Through the American Red Cross thousands 
of the children are reached and helped, but 
many more will perish. In Esthonia, where no 
relief could reach them, it is said that every 
child between the ages one and four died. 
That is war, Bolshevism and the aftermath of 
both. 
OR two hundred years Defoe’s story of the 
plague in London has been regarded as a 
wonderfully clever and realistic piece of fiction, 
although the overshadowing genius he showed 
in Robinson Crusoe has perhaps dwarfed the 
interest of critics in his lesser, but still great, 
work. Now comes Dr. Watson Nicholson with 
a book in which he embodies the results of 
much careful search in the British Museum 
and other places and proves, as he believes, 
that the Journal of the Plague Year is not 
fiction but fact. The book should help to re- 
awaken interest in a work that every young 
person who wants to learn to write well should 
read. 
N incident that shows how the British gov- 
ernment manages the telephone business 
has lately been related in the London Times. 
The man who tells the story is the manager 
of a company that found it expedient to reor- 
ganize—a course that required making a slight 
change in the name of the company. When the 
manager informed the post-office department, 
in order to have the correction made in the 
directory, he was told that the change would 
cost twelve pounds, or sixty dollars. He 





‘*kicked,’’ for the change was a change in 
name only; but the department refused to 
budge and told him he was lucky to get off 
even at that price. 


CALIFORNIA AND JAPAN 


N passing an alien landowning law at the 
if recent election California did what every- 

one expected. The new law permits aliens 
to lease or to own land in California if they are 
persons who under the law are capable of 
becoming naturalized citizens of the state; but 
as the national law forbids the naturalization 
of Eastern Asiatics, and as the Chinese and 
the Japanese are the only Asiatics who are 
numerous on the Pacific Coast, the act is aimed 
at them, though it does not directly name 
them. 

The Californians have not taken the step 
because of any violent dislike to the Japanese 
as human beings, or because they regard them 
as in any way an inferior race. It would be 
impossible to deny that in many respects the 
Japanese are a superior race. They certainly 
surpass most Americans in industry, in thrift, 
in appreciation of art and beauty and in that 
courtesy and good breeding which is the mark 
of the truly civilized man. But the Californians 
have acted upon instinct. They feel that the 
Japanese are so different from the Caucasian 
peoples—so different in manners and traditions, 
in their social customs, their ways of thinking 
and their moral and religious ideas—that they 
would prove a refractory element in the vast 
conglomeration that is to become the American 
people. There is no doubt that the problem is 
a real one, for the overcrowded condition of 
Japan and the splendid agricultural and com- 
mercial possibilities of our far Western states 
make immigrating to America attractive to 
ambitious Japanese. If all restrictions were 
removed, it would not be long before it would 
be a serious question whether our Pacific 
Coast should become predominantly Cauca- 
sian or predominantly Mongolian. 

It remains to be seen how Japan will take 
the action of California. Being a newcomer in 
the society of the powers, it is still sensitive 
about its rights. There are Japanese jingoes 
who choose to think that the self-protecting 
instinct of the white people of California—and 
of Australia as well—is a deliberately planned 
insult to Japan. Of course it is not, but if 
enough Japanese are persuaded that it is it 
will be difficult for their government to keep 
from being pushed into a breach of friendly 
relations with us, and perhaps into war. For- 
tunately, the government of Japan, better in- 
formed and more cautious than the jingo press, 
is doing all it can to avert bad feeling. It is 
negotiating a new treaty with the United 
States that, it is believed, will contain a pro- 
vision binding Japan to prevent the emigration 
of Japanese laborers to this country. But if 
we are to avoid misunderstandings with Japan, 
we must not expect the Japanese to show all 
the courtesy and consideration. We must re- 
member that Japan is, as it has a right to be, 
a proud and sensitive nation, and we must take 
pains, both in our newspapers and in our halls 
of legislation, not to provoke by careless or 
ill-natured words the anger and the enmity of 
the Japanese. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


EADERS will remember how frequently 
R the word ‘‘preparedness’’ flowed from 
the tongues of statesmen and the pens of 
journalists a few years ago. We learned a lesson 
then. Have we forgotten it, or have we con- 
cluded that the time for it has passed? The 
dangers that make defense and other forms of 
preparedness necessary do not give warning; 
they come suddenly. They diminish or dis- 
appear if the defense is adequate. 

Yet there are opposing views on the broad 
question whether the country should spend 
the vast sums required to make itself secure 
against attack. No danger threatens us at pres- 
ent. So long as we pursue a policy of peace, 
justice and good will toward other countries 
we need fear no hostilities from them. When- 
ever in the past the country has been plunged 
into war American energy has been equal to 
the emergency. Our tremendous achievements 
in the late war prove that even when taken 
unawares and unprepared we can quickly turn 
defeat into victory. Moreover, defense on the 
grand scale that is necessary to make it com- 
plete is objectionable as being essentially 
militaristic as well as intolerably costly. 

Those are strong arguments. On the other 
side it can be urged that it is far more costly 
to begin measures of defense when the danger 
is already here, and that almost inconceivable 
injury might be done before we began to re- 
cover from the first blow. In the minds of some 
of the wisest of our statesmen that consider- 
ation is enough to overcome all objections to 
a thorough system of defense in time of peace. 

The subject is under timely discussion now 
in connection with the Panama Canal. That 
great work is not protected against destruction 
by ships of war, especially at the Pacific end. 
Probably there are not many people who be- 
lieve that there is serious danger of an attack 
upon us by Japan. Yet if there is danger from 





any quarter in the next few years, it is there. 
Moreover, Japan is laying down the largest 
naval vessels ever built: 

So it is appropriate that the policy of pre- 
paredness be now discussed and decided upon 
—not simply with reference to any intentions 
rightly or wrongly attributed to Japan but 
with a long look into the future. We cannot 
overlook the fact that so long as we possess 
Hawaii and the Philippines we are especially 
vulnerable and defenseless in the Pacific. It 
may be safe to trust to luck. It is safer not to, 
but we may as well make up our minds that 
we cannot have the safety without having bills 
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MYSTERY 


NE of the most impressive spiritual facts 
QO of the opening twentieth century is the 
vastness of human ignorance. For, just 
because mankind as a whole has learned so 
much, man as an individual has so much to 
learn; and we have so greatly widened the 
limits of our collective knowledge that each of 
us finds it difficult to get any common measure 
of the information of others. In this confusion 
and chaos of possible intellectual aequirement 
the chief masterful assertion of the intelligence 
is to recognize how limited and incompetent it 
is. Stupidity believes it knows, triumphantly 
proclaims it knows, acts with wild, blind fury 
on the boundless ignorance that it mistakes for 
knowledge. Intelligence is cautious, quiet, looks 
in front, behind and about, before it takes a 
step, admits that every day it is learning new 
views, seeing new lights, modifying old con- 
victions, cannot and will not act until it gets 
some idea of the full bearing of its action. 

Intelligence goes further and reaches its 
greatest achievement in transforming ignorance 
into mystery. The difference between the two 
is not a difference of fact but of attitude. Igno- 
rance is hateful, painful, tormenting. Mystery 
is one of the most beautiful things in the 
world. Instead of rebelling against our uni- 
versal ignorance, of crying out for final, instan- 
taneous, clear-cut truth, we must learn to enjoy 
the perpetually renewed wonder of life. We 
must be on the watch for the sweet surprises 
that await us daily. New secrets are being 
unveiled about us. New, strange resources of 
the natural world, new hidden powers of the 
spirit, spring up constantly to refresh and 
rejoice us. Columbus and the great explorers 
of the sixteenth century discovered oceans and 
continents, but there are deeper oceans and 
wider continents to be traversed in the un- 
searched regions of the soul. 

And as the esthetic correlative of mystery is 
wonder, so the spiritual correlative is rever- 
ence. Once show us how ignorant we are, and 
we must be humble. Make us feel that with 
our greatest efforts we can but touch the hem 
of Truth’s garment, and our souls must be 
purified and simplified. In the face of mystery 
we must drop our vain conceit and self- 
assertion and be ready to look, listen and 
learn, even as little children. 
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FOREST CULTIVATION 


NYONE who has to buy lumber or card- 
board or paper that is made from wood 
pulp knows how rapidly the cost of 

those materials has increased in the last few 
years. It is probable that a part of the increase 
is speculative, but much of it is the inevitable 
consequence of the gradual destruction of our 
American forests. If wood were used only for 
fuel or for lumber, we might even under pres- 
ent lax conditions grow each year as much as 
we use—or nearly as much. But the use of 
large trees as well as small ones for pulp has 
put a burden on our forests that they cannot 
carry. Every year there is less timber growing 
than the year before, and the loss is of course 
wholly in the merchantable. timber, perhaps 
one half of the whole amount. 

The European countries, which have long 
struggled with the problem that begins to con- 
front us, have taken various means to prevent 
deforestation. It is interesting to see what the 
republic of Czecho-Slovakia—the most ad- 
vanced of all the new countries created by 
the war—has done. About thirty per cent of 
the land is in timber—much the same propor- 
tion as in the United States. There are three 
principal restrictions on lumbering. First, only 
mature trees may be cut; second, only an 
amount equal to the estimated annual growth 
may be cut; third, all lumbered areas must be 
reforested within five years. If those laws are 
properly observed, there will never be any less 
timber in Czecho-Slovakia than there is to-day. 

We have just begun to consider such legis- 
lation here, but outside the national forests 
there is little or no attempt to apply those 
sensible ideas. Before they can be applied in 
practice a great deal of popular education will 
be necessary, for it is hard to persuade an 
owner of timberland that anyone has a right 
to forbid him to cut whatever trees he wishes 
to cut, or to oblige him to replant his cut-over 
land if he does not want to. 

But sooner or later we shall have to take 
steps to preserve our dwindling forest re- 
sources if firewood and paper and lumber are 


not to become luxuries quite beyond the reach 
of the common man—as they are in China to- 
day. It will be hard'to do that if our popula- 
tion increases as it has increased in the past. 
One of the most helpful things would be to 
clear land that is now occupied with bushes 
and worthless wood and to replant it with trees 
that would make good merchantable timber. 
Another would be to find some new practicable 
source of cheap paper pulp. 

The problem is national, but it differs 
widely in the different sections of the country. 
It will pay farseeing citizens everywhere to 
study the means best adapted to saving and 
making economical use of the forests in their 
own neighborhoods. 
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THE WAVE OF CRIME 


ETWEEN the first day of October and 
B Thanksgiving morning forty-one mur- 

ders were committed in the city of New 
York—almost one a day. Many of them were 
incidental to premeditated highway robbery 
by professional criminals. Men have been 
assaulted, robbed and killed on the street 
within a few hundred feet of a policeman— 
and the murderers have escaped. 

In Chicago the conditions of lawlessness and 
violence became so bad that the police ‘trounded 
up’’ all the criminals of whose existence they 
were informed, kept the suspects under re- 
straint during examination and then dismissed 
with a warning those who could not lawfully 
be held. 

In almost every city in the country crimes of 
violence are increasing. Every year one per- 
son out of 10,000 living in our larger cities is 
murdered. Twenty years ago it was only one 
in 20,000, and our murder record was even 
then shamefully bad. 

There can be no doubt that the serious out- 
break of crime with which our cities are con- 
tending is one of the bad results that follow a 
period of war. Murder and robbery are far 
more common in European cities than they 
were in the days before the war, though no- 
where, unless it is in Russia, is the death list 
so shocking as it is in the United States. 
Murder occurs most frequently in the cities 
that have a large negro or an unassimilated 
foreign population; which is only saying 
that it thrives among the less educated and 
less firmly settled elements of our popula- 
tion. It is owing in many cases to causes of 
friction that do not exist in the more homo- 
geneous cities of England, France or Germany. 
But in some instances it attends on incapacity 
or worse in the city government. There are 
cities in the United States where thugs and rob- 
bers and gunmen are tolerated and, wherever 
possible, left unmolested, because they have 
influential protectors—usually paid protectors 
—on the police force or in the city government. 
Is your city one of them? If you think it is, 
it is your duty as a citizen to work night and 
day to strengthen the forces of law and to help 
turn out of office the men who are protecting 
and encouraging crime. 
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1920 


"Tee second year after the great armi- 
stice, the first year after the Congress of 
Versailles, and yet neither the first nor 
the second year of real peace; that, in a few 
words, is the epitaph of 1920. Officially peace 
was declared almost with New Year’s Day; 
for the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles 
by Germany brought the ambassadors together 
for the final ceremonies on the 10th of January. 
But the Great War in withdrawing from the 
scene only disclosed the existence of many 
smaller wars. Russia and Poland are in arms 
and have been in open warfare during the year. 
The Western nations that undertook to enforce 
treaty stipulations in the Ottoman Empire— 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Greece—have 
been in almost constant hostile contact with 
the Turkish Nationalists. There is civil war 
—informal bué bloody and shocking—in the 
heart of the British Empire, between English- 
men and Irishmen. There have been revolu- 
tions and revolts in Mexico, in Germany, in 
China, in Russia. Sometimes it seems as if the 
world were merely passing through one of 
those periods of qualified peace and disturbed 
tranquillity that interrupted the course of the 
Thirty Years’ War and the wars of Napoleon. 

Nevertheless, the great fact of the year is 
the execution of the Treaty of Versailles and 
the inauguration of the League of Nations. The 
Germans have given all sorts of reasons why 
the treaty should not be and cannot be en- 
forced; but it is being enforced. Eminent men 
have pointed out the impossibility of a League 
of Nations; but one exists and works to-day— 
not perfectly, but as well perhaps as anyone 
ought to expect. The Council has been active 
all through the year; the Assembly met only 
in November. The proceedings of the Assembly 
showed the smaller countries genuinely inter- 
ested in the plan and not at all disposed to 
take dictation from the great powers. The 
League may not be wholly successful, but at 
least it is not going to fail for want of trying. 

Germany seems to be gradually rising from 





the depression of defeat and ruin. It has not 
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succeeded in persuading the Allies seriously to 
modify the treaty terms, and it is carrying out 
those terms pretty well, though sulkily. Polit- 
ically the drift seems to be ‘‘to the right’’— 
away from Socialism and toward stability. The 
moderate Socialists, who are still in nominal 
control, are losing strength both to the Com- 
munists and to the Conservatives, but chiefly 
to the Conservatives. The great reconstructor 
of Germany has not yet appeared. Ebert, 
the President, and Fehrenbach, the Chancellor, 
are mediocrities. One cannot help feeling un- 
easily that the present régime is temporary 
and liable to overthrow. And yet when, last 
March, under Kapp and Luettwitz, the mon- 
archists tried to do the trick, they failed com- 
pletely; and the Communists who in the 
reaction from Kapp’s folly tried to bring off a 
coup d’état of their own were subdued without 
much greater difficulty. It was during that 
fighting that German troops got over into the 
occupied zone along the Rhine in violation of 
the treaty, and that the French promptly retal- 
iated by sending troops to take possession of 
Frankfort, Darmstadt and other cities outside 
the zone. That had the desired effect. 

There has been during the year a steady 
divergence—probably inevitable—between the 
policies of France and Great Britain. The 
statesmen of neither country desire any diver- 
gence, and by means of frequent conferences 
they have reduced it to its lowest possible 
terms. Nevertheless it continues. France fears 
Germany, fears its renewed strength and its 
renewable desire for revenge and for conquest. 
Great Britain, having destroyed the German 
navy, does not fear Gerfmany and wants to 
reopen the profitable trade that used to exist 
between the two countries. Hence Britain is 
lenient toward Germany, and France is exigent. 
Britain, fearing soviet manceuvres in the East, 
is constantly trying to establish relations with 
Moscow and to get on the right side of Lenine. 
France, which knows that the Bolsheviki will 
never pay the great sums that Russia owes to 
France, and which cannot forget the treachery 
of the Reds at Brest-Litovsk, will not listen to 
any terms at all with the soviets. On the other 
hand, France, if it can have its position in Syria 
confirmed, is ready to come to a composition 
with Turkey, but Britain has a certain status 
in Palestine and Mesopotamia that the Turks 
would never willingly concede. The forcible 
execution of the Treaty of Sévres is the only 
thing that suits the British government. The 
gradual divergence of interest and policy has 
more than once threatened even the degree of 
peace that the world enjoys; if it were not for 
the determination of the two premiers not to let 
their countries drift too far apart, the situation 
would be worse than it is. 

The hold of the Bolshevik administrators of 
Russia remains unshaken; indeed, from the 
military point of view it is stronger than it 
was a year ago. During the year we have seen 
the defeat of Denikine and Wrangel in the 
south of Russia and the death of Kolchak in 
Siberia. Every effort to dislodge the soviets 
has failed ; chiefly because the leaders of those 
efforts have been connected in the public mind 
with the restoration of czarism and reaction, 
and Russia does not want the czars back. 
Economically, according to the most trust- 
worthy accounts, things are growing worse. 
There is little industry and little production 
in Russia to-day. How the present régime can 
escape a breakdown through the inefficiency of 
its producing organization is hard to see. 

Most of the year Russia has been engaged 
in war with Poland. First the Poles overran 
Galicia and the Ukraine. Then the Russians 
turned the unguarded flank of the Poles, in- 
vaded Poland and almost took Warsaw. Then 
the Poles in turn, organized by Foch’s chief 
of staff, Gen. Weygand, rallied and gave the 
Bolsheviki a severe beating. At present there 
is a truce on terms favorable to Poland, but 
no one can help apprehending fresh wars next 
year. The Poles are a necessary bulwark to 
western Europe, but they are both pugnacious 
and ambitious. In spite of their perilous posi- 
tion with regard to Russia they have had 
serious squabbles with the Lithuanians over 
Vilna and with the Czechs over Teschen. At 
the same time it is fighting that holds Russia 
together in the grip of the Bolsheviki. Only 
through fighting can they survive. 

Affairs in Ireland have gone from bad to 
worse all the year. The British Parliament 
has passea a home-rule bill that will satisfy 
no one. Both sides have taken to violence, 
though not to organized warfare. The Sinn 
Feiners ambush and shoot policemen and sol- 
diers; the police burn and harry the villages 
where such offenses are committed, not in the 
spirit of law but in that of private vengeance. 
It is a reign of terror on both sides. What the 
outcome of the disheartening situation will be, 
no one dares to predict. If the British govern- 
ment has a plausible and hopeful policy in 
mind, it has not disclosed it. 

The year saw the crumbling and fall of the 
Carranza régime in Mexico, and the president 
paid for his well-meaning but obstinate inca- 
pacity with his life. Gen. Obregon has been 
elected his successor. He takes office under 
auspices more favorable than those of any of 
his four predecessors. Everyone will hope that 
he can make the restored order permanent. 

Italy and Jugo-Slavia agreed at last about 





the Adriatic question, leaving Fiume to be a 
free and independent state. But D’ Annunzio, 
the poet-filibuster, clung to the last to his 
‘‘regency’’ and declared war against his own 
country rather than let Fiume be anything 
else than an integral part of Italy. A pic- 
turesque personage, who is at least not sub- 
merged or hammered into conformity by the 
forees of modern life. 

Greece, under Venizelos, got from the powers 
permission to take Thrace and the old Greek 
coast of Asia Minor. Greek soldiers occupied 
both regions, and Greece was spoken of with 
respect as a rising nation. Then came the 
tragic death of King Alexander, the defeat of 
Venizelos in a parliamentary election, the recall 
of the deposed King Constantine to the throne. 
The Greeks apparently do not like to pay the 
price of expansion, and they are tired of the 
Cretan statesman with his strong-minded and 
strong-handed methods. They prefer Constan- 
tine, and they will no doubt be permitted to 
have him. Nevertheless, the return of Constan- 
tine and Sophia to Athens makes many observ- 
ers uneasy, for it means a reversal of the policy 
of Greece toward the Entente Allies, whatever 
the new government may say. 

In the United States the struggle in the 
Senate over the peace treaty and the Presi- 
dential election were the chief events of the 
year. Those Senators who opposed the present 
covenant of the League of Nations were 
numerous enough to attach to that document 
certain reservations without which they would 
not ratify the treaty. The President consid- 


ered the reservations as destructive to the cov- | 


enant, and enough of his supporters voted 
against the treaty in its changed form to defeat 
it. The Presidential campaign turned largely 
on the question of the League of Nations and 
on the conduct of the war and of the peace by 
the administration. The result was a tremen- 





dous victory for the Republicans. They elected | _ : 


Senator Harding of Ohio President, and Gov. 


Coolidge of Massachusetts Vice President, and| _ 


they will control both Houses of Congress by 
large majorities. 

M. Clémenceau passed from the political stage 
in France in January. At the same time M. 
Paul Deschanel was elected President of the 
republic; but his health failed not long after- 
wards, and M. Millerand, who succeeded Clé- 
menceau as premier, became President. Next to 
Clémenceau he is the most forceful political 
figure that France has produced in a long time. 

Italy also has seen a change in administra- 
tion. Premier Nitti found the going too hard 


in June and was succeeded by Signor Gio- | - 


litti, a veteran parliamentary leader who, to 
say the least, was lukewarm about the war, 
and whose policy is likely to bring about a 
reconciliation with the former enemies of Italy 
—though it may incidentally strain Italian 
relations with France. 

Turkey began the year completely prostrate ; 
the rebellious party leader, Mustapha Kemal, 
was the only Turk who had any authority or 
any followers anywhere. The year has a little 
improved the Sultan’s position. As usual the 
Western powers have fallen out when it comes 
to determining what to do with the effects 
of Turkey, and the anticipated withdrawal of 
Greece from the occupation of Asia Minor 
makes it likely that some compromise more 
favorable to the survival of Turkish nationality 
will be made by France and England, who are 
in no position to carry on a military occupation 
of the whole Ottoman Empire. The Arabs of 
Syria—which is a country that France has 
taken over under a mandate from the League 
of Nations—undertook in March to establish 
an independent kingdom with the Emir Feisal 
on the throne, but French troops interfered 
and obliged Feisal to leave Damascus. 

The year has been disturbed so far as labor 
is concerned, though less so than many observ- 
ers feared at the beginning. The great struggle 
in the metal-working industry of Italy was 
the most remarkable event of the year. The 
workmen, locked out by their employers, took 
possession of the factories, insisted on keeping 
them going and in the end won from the gov- 
ernment the appointment of a commission 
that is to draw up a new basis of factory 
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for a clear skin and good hair 

For a skin that is excessively oily,and 
has coarse, clogged pores, or one that 
is disfigured by an annoying eruption, 
there is nothing better than RESINOL. 
Bathe first with RESINOL SOAP, then 
apply RESINOL OINTMENT and you 
can be reasonably sure of a speedy and 
remarkable improvement. 


Resinol Soap used regularly for the shampoo 
tends to keep the hair lustrous and the scalp 
free from dandruff. Where there is already a 
serious accumulation of dandruff, part the hair 
and rub Resinol Ointment well into the scalp 
some time before shampooing. Af a// druggists. 
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The acceptance by our nation of the 
Principles of Christ, the Prince of Peace, 


alone will safeguard the future of your boy. 


Make America Christian 
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from our Illustrated Catalogue, 
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even to the minutest details. We 
send the machine direct from 
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management, in which the workmen are to 
have some form of representation. The coal | 
strike in England last fall threatened to be a | 
serious matter, but a ground for compromise | 
was found after a few days. A majority of | 
the British coal miners still wish to national- 
ize the mines, but the rest of the nation is not 
yet ready for the step. In the United States 
there was a railway strike, because the men 
disliked the delay of the Railway Labor Board 
in ruling on their wage demand. In the end 
the wages were raised, and when in Septem- 
ber the government restored the railways to 
their private owners the Commerce Commis- 
sion permitted the roads to increase their rates | 
materially in order to meet the increased cost | 
of operation. There has been unrest and occa- 

sional disturbance in the coal industry here as | 
well as abroad, and the end of the year finds | 
a satisfactory settlement of the matters in dis- | 
pute still to be reached. | = 





What the new year has in store for us, it 
would be unwise to predict; but it is unreason- 
able to expect perfect tranquillity in the labor 
world so long as political and economic condi- 
tions everywhere remain unstable. 
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us in 1881, has enabled tens of 
thousands to obtain a high-grade machine at a large 
saving over the usual price. No machine at whatever 
price sold can excel the New Companion for all 
kinds of family sewing, nor can you buy a machine 
that is more durable. Do not fail to get full particu- 
lars from us before deciding upon a new machine. 


You May Try It THREE Months biciine 


We have an arrangement whereby you may try the machine 
in your home three months before deciding whether you 
will keep it or not. If not perfectly satisfactory in every 
particular we will refund your money and take back the 
In justice to yourself, be sure to 
write for full particulars of this Free Trial Offer. 


GET OUR LOW PRICES and 


Attractive Terms of Purchase 
BEFORE DECIDING 


Don’t be satisfied with an inferior machine. Our 
factory-to-home prices and Attractive Terms of 
Sale will enable anyone to own one of these first 
quality New Companions. Write to-day and you 
will receive full particulars by return mail. 

The PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


881 Commonwealth Avenue 
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* MY HOST “% 
@y Arthur Guiterman 


Y host is old Katahdin; 
He doffs his cap of cloud 

To pledge the royal bounty 
He gives his heart-avowed: 


“Thrice welcome to the mountain, 
Thrice welcome to the glen! 
By Rod and Pack and Paddle, 
The woods are yours again! 
Again my winds shall call you, 
My trails shall tempt your feet; 
I’ll pour you laughing water 
And berries cool and sweet. 
In shack or rocky shelter 
Where you may choose to house, 
Your couch shall be of bracken, 
Your bed of balsam boughs. 
And when the mood shall move you 
To cast the feathered lures, 
Katahdin Brook, my darling, 
And forty ponds are yours! 
There’s hemlock-shadowed Abol 
And Beaver, deeply mossed, 
There’s Windypitch and Grassy, 
There’s Lilypad and Lost. 
The deer shall stand before you, 
The dappled fawns shall play, 
While overhead shall banter 
The squirrel and the jay. 
And Peace shall be your comrade 
On every bowered quest ; 
And through my darkening tree tops 
The stars shall watch your rest.” 


Above the seaward rivers, 
Above the highland plain, 

My host is old Katahdin 
Among the pines of Maine. 


os 


THE MOTHER 


F there had been an aéroplane hovering 
over the Belgian Congo several months 
ago, the observer would have seen a 
strange sight—thousands of black men 
streaming from every direction, many 
traveling for days over mountains, 

across waters to a certain town. Had the observer 
been near enough he would have noticed the signs 
of official mourning; the throngs were heavy with 
grief. He might even have heard the wild wailing 
of the death chants. Whom were they mourning, 
this great gathering? Was it some mighty chief- 
tain? 

Fai from it. The honor was for a quiet Scotch 
woman whom no one of them had ever seen—the 
mother of their missionary. In a few paragraphs 
that are like searehlights across the past the son 
tells, in the Record of Christian Work, of God’s 
leading their two lives. 

The boy was born in the part of Scotland where 
the spirit of Livingstone still lives and works. In 
rain or shine he was sent to his Band of Hope 
meetings—the mother saw to that. The first fore- 
shadowing of the unguessed future came when 
the boy, prowling about the docks, discovered his 
first black man, a ship’s cook, and brought him 
home to dinner. That ‘‘mad meal,” he declared, 
inaugurated their African alliance. 

Then as if they might have missed the call came 
the warning that the boy was not made for the 
rigors of the Scottish climate. The terrible cough 
fastened upon him. Night after night the mother 
listened to it. She was a widow, and he was her 
only son. But—that cough! It was the way his 
father had gone. So she was led to the great sur- 
render of her life. The two of them silently agreed 
not to say good-by—“only a summer smile and an 
upward look.” 

Her boy left her standing at the window. 

So for twenty-two years he saw her in his heart. 
And in those years of endless dangers for the son, 
of long, anguished silences for the mother, when 
no letters could get through, the two worked to- 
gether. Uncounted times he felt the power of her 
prayer, shielding him in dangers, strengthening 
him in difficulties, sharing his loneliness and his 
joys. 

There came a day, after twenty-two years, when 
they stood face to face once more. The son has no 
words for that meeting. 

And now she has gone. The wild wailing of the 
death chant is stilled. The thousands of mourners 
have streamed back to their homes. But the spirit 
of that Scottish mother is still “marching on” in 
the great land her eyes never saw. 
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THELMA AND DUKE STREET 


HERE are you going, my pretty maid? 
“I’m going a-slumming, sir, she 
said. ° 
“May I go with you, my pretty 
maid? 
“Not if I Gan help myself, she said. 

“But she couldn’t!” Chloe’s eyes were dancing 
wickedly. Thelma stopped short, and her eyes 
also said things. 

“You are not,”’ Theima declared, “‘not one single 
step, if you call it slumming.” 

Chloe looked politely apologetic. “Oh, aren’t you 
going to Duke Street? I beg your pardon —” 

“Itis Duke Street, but it isn’t slumming.” Thelma 
stood immovable. 

“I beg your pardon again. I was merely going 
by the report of the Alley Improvement Associa- 
tion. But if ’ve made a mistake, may I ask you 
to correct me?” 

“I’m going—friending,” Thelma declared. 

Chloe’s sauciness changed suddenly into some- 
thing very lovely and a little wistful. 

“Thelma, you old goosey, don’t I know it? 
And isn’t that exactly why I want to go? Be- 
cause — well, there’s just one chance that the 
germ might be contagious if I expose myself. And 
I’d like to be friends with people, as you are. 
You think I’m joking, but I’m not—I’m in dead 
earnest.” 

“It’s you that is the goose. As if you couldn’t be a 
hundred per cent lovelier friend than I ever could! 
But if you really want to meet my people —”’ 

“I do,’’ Chloe replied gravely. 

The first of Thelma’s people was Jane Parker, 
a tall, gaunt woman with tragic eyes. She had 
once had money, but now it was all gone. She was 
in a bad corner and not fighting very well, Chloe 
thought. Chloe despised complaints. And Jane 
Parker did complain; she poured out her troubles 
by the bushel, it seemed to Chloe. 

Thelma let her talk for a few minutes; then she 
said, ‘‘I want you to show my friend some of your 

















contrivances, Miss Parker. I am sure you never 
saw anything half so clever, Chloe.” 

The contrivances—a writing table made of a 
trunk tray, chairs and shelves made of odds and 
ends—were clever enough, but they were not 
beautiful. Chloe praised them politely. In her 
heart she was disappointed in Thelma. It was 
sheer flattery. 

There was more flattery at Becky Harland’s. 
Becky Harland had one treasure, a patchwork 
quilt. It was a hideous thing, but it had a thousand 
pieces. Becky’s old drooping head lifted proudly 
as she showed it. 

“There ain’t another in the city like it!” she 
boasted. 

From Becky’s they went to Benny Slater’s. 
Benny had pitiful twisted legs and a clear, eager 
smile. He had painted a picture of a street, with 
crooked houses, and was inordinately proud of it. 

“Thelma, how could you?” Chloe cried as they 
went out. “It was awful, and you know it!” 

“Did you see how Benny brightened up when I 
asked him to paint one for me?” 

“Yes, but flattery —” 

“Tt wasn’t flattery. I don’t see the crooked 
houses. I see Benny’s pluck and Becky’s perse- 
verance and Jane Parker’s ingenuity. And I hon- 
estly admire those things clear through me. Chloe, 
dear, don’t you see that your self-respect has to 
know that you are doing something worth while 
somewhere in your life? Lots of peopte need that 
more than they need medicine or money.” 

“T suppose they—do,” Chloe answered slowly. 
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WHEN WHISTLER PAINTED 
CARLYLE 


LMOST as famous as Whistler’s portrait of 
A his mother is his portrait of Thomas Carlyle. 
In the Life of Whistler by Joseph and 
Elizabeth R. Pennell we are told how the picture 
happened to be painted. 

Whistler told us one August evening in 1900 
that Mme. Venturi, his friend and Carlyle’s, too, 
determined that he should paint Carlyle. 

“T used to go often to Mme. Venturi’s—I met 
Mazzini there, and Mazzini was most charming— 
and Mme. Venturi often visited me, and one day 
she brought Carlyle. The ‘mother’ was there and 
Carlyle saw it and seemed to feel in it a certain 
fitness of things, as Mme. Venturi meant he should 
—he liked the simplicity of it, the old lady sitting 
with her hands folded on her lap—and he said he 
would be painted. And he came one morning soon 
after that, and he sat down, and I had the canvas 
ready and the brushes and palette, and Carlyle, 
looking on, said presently: ‘And now, mon, fire 
away!’ ... One day he told me of others who had 
painted his portrait. ‘There was Mr. Watts, a mon 
of note. And I went to his studio, and there was 
much meestification, and screens were drawn 
round the easel, and curtains were drawn, and I 
was not allowed to see anything. And then, at last, 
the screens were put aside, and there I was. And 
I looked. And Mr. Watts, a great mon, said to me, 
“How do you like it?” And then I turned to Mr. 
Watts and I said, ‘Mon, I would have ye know I 
am in the hobit of wurin’ clean lunen.”’” 

Carlyle told people afterwards that he sat there 
talking, and that Whistler went on working and 
working and paid no attention to him whatever. 
Whistler found Carlyle a delightful person, and 
Carlyle found him a workman. And it has been 
said that they used to take walks together, but of 
this there is no record. 
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THE SHEPHERD SCULPTOR 
OF FRANCE 


Te artist Paul Dardé, who with his statue, 
Le Faune, won the Prix National of the Salon 
for 1920, is a tall, solidly built, bearded man, 
thirty-two years of age. Only a dozen years ago 
he was a shepherd boy in his native Cévennes 
and, while tending his sheep, spent the long hours 
in carving models in wood with his pocketknife. 
In telling the story of his rise from obscurity, 
the Paris correspondent of the London Morning 
Post says that an engraver who lived in the same 
neighborhood as young Dardé happened to see a 
piece of stone that the lad had carved in such a 





He disdains the clay model and carves his 
thought directly in stone 


fashion as to stir his admiration and curiosity. 
Gradually he won the shepherd boy’s confidence, 
and was permitted to see many specimens of carv- 
ing that he had done with tools reminiscent of 
the stone age. The engraver sent word about the 
brilliant boy to the Department of Fine Arts in 
Paris, and one of the inspectors was so impressed 
with reports of the young artist, who had never 
had a lesson of any kind, that he went to see him. 
In 1912 Dardé became a pupil at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris; and after a visit to Italy he 
returned to the French capital, where he spent 
eight days in Rodin’s studio. Then he went back 
into the Cévennes and produced a wonderful head 
of a woman, entitled ZL’Eternelle Douleur (The 
Eternal Sorrow). 

He disdains clay, says a writer in the Paris 
Gaulois, and carves his thought directly in stone 
with a hammer and a chisel. The equilibrium of 
his figure, the variety of planes and bulk and the 
analysis of movement of the human form seem to 
him mere child’s play. 

As marvelous as some legend of a long-past day 
is the history of this young sculptor, who through 
sheer genius, without any knowledge of the various 





schools, coteries or studios, won the Prix National 
of the Salon with a first effort and, unexpected 
and unnoticed, leaped from obscurity into fame. 
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WINNOWING IN INDIA 


MONG our early settlers it was customary to 
A winnow beans, wheat, oats and other small 
grain by tossing the flailed grain in a blanket 

and allowing the chaff to blow away. In India, 
says a correspondent to an English weekly, the 








Standing upon his high tripod, the winnower pours 
the grain into one heap while the wind blows 
the chaff into another heap 


universal method of winnowing is primitive, but 
wonderfully effective. It probably dates back 
many thousands of years. 

The grain is first of all littered round a central 
pole on a flat piece of hard, beaten ground. Two 
or more oxen are tethered to the pole by a short 
rope and driven slowly round and round it, thus 
“treading out the corn,” as we read of it in the 
Bible. The straw is then removed, leaving behind 
a mixture of grain and chaff, which is collected 
into a heap for winnowing. 

On days when there is a moderate breeze, a man 
mounts a primitive wooden stool and shakes the 
mixture slowly from a grass tray or a basket. The 
grain falls fairly straight down into a heap near 
the stool, but the chaff is carried by the wind and 
collects in a separate heap farther away. 
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OVERDOING NEIGHBORLINESS 


‘(FT DON’T pretend,” said Deacon Lysander 
I Hyne sombrely, “to be over and above good- 
tempered, but I do maintain that I have 
enough to bear up under and to try me beyond 
patience; so it ain’t any wonder that I’m kind of 
crabbed and surly once in a while.” 

Caleb Peaslee regarded his irate friend with a 
tolerant smile. 

‘“‘What’s been pesterin’ you now, Lysander?” 
he asked. “I hadn’t noticed you bein’ any more 
crabbed than common,” he went on slyly. 

“Well, I be!” the deacon snapped. “I was mad 
when it happened—and that was most a week ago 
—and every time I’ve thought of it since I’ve got 
madder. My son’s comin’ to-day and fetching my 
grandson with him, and I wanted ’em to see that 
treeful of red apples. Drat Ethan Spicer for a med- 
dlin’ old fool—that’s what I say! 

“T lay it partly,” he went on aggrievedly, “to 
them talks the new minister’s been making at 
Wednesday-night meetin’s—about being helpful 
and neighborly and goin’ out of your way to doa 
good turn; trouble is, he ain’t acquainted with 
folks like Ethan and don’t know they ain’t men- 
tally fittin’ to take strong medicine—they’re likely 
to get an overdose, in a way of speaking. 

“Anyway, to get at what’s the matter with me, 
I had one tree of apples in the side yard, and it 
was about as handsome a sight as you ever looked 
at—even-sized and even-colored, and the tree as 
full as it could safely hang without proppin’; and 
I was sort of waiting on picking ’em till my son 
should get here—I wanted him to see it. 

“They was there on the tree all right a week 
ago yesterday mornin’ when I left to go over to 
Dedham, and when I got back at night the tree 
was as bare as a granite knoll; and in the shed I 
found the apples, picked, sorted and barreled. 
I ain’t saying it wasn’t a workmanlike job; but 
it wasn’t a job I wanted done then, good or bad. 

“For a minute or two I was so kind of stumped 
to know who’d done it and what for that I forgot 
to get mad over it; but after a spell I come to my- 
self, as you might say, and I did get mad, and I’ve 
been growin’ madder every minute since, what 
times I’ve thought of it. And just as I’d got myself 
worked up good and hot, Ethan Spicer fluttered 
into the yard, beamin’ and smilin’ and chockablock 
full of neighborliness and good intentions! 

“In less’n a minute I’d found out the whole 
thing; it seems that Jed Piper’s crew of pickers, 
which is goin’ round gatherin’ apples, had hap- 
pened along to my place ; and that fool of an Ethan, 
not having any to have picked himself, had halted 
’em and sot ’em to work on that tree of mine. He 
give as his reasons, when he told me about it, that 
in his judgment it was time they was picked; and 
besides, he thought it was a neighborly, kind act 
for him to see after it for me, me being away so! 

“Caleb,” said the deacon solemnly, ‘“ Ethan 
Spicer and I belong to the same church, and I’m 
one that tries to live up to it in spite of my temper; 
but I’ll tell you this—for a minute it was touch 
and go with me, whether I backslid enough to tell 
him what I thought of him and his meddlin’. I 
didn’t do it; but I had to leave him there and go 
into the house. I peeked out through the kitchen 
window and saw him standing there looking be- 
wildered, as if it was beyond him to make out why 
I was actin’ so!” 

The deacon, pausing in his tirade, surprised a 
strange smile upon Caleb’s face and reddened. 

“T ain’t laughin’ at you, Hyne,” Caleb hastened 
to assure him. “I was just thinking that mebbe 
Ethan ain’t so wondering at your actions as he 
was then. He’s had a sort of chance to get it in 
his own dish, so to speak.” 

The deacon’s face bespoke an unneighborly joy. 

“Yes, sir,” Caleb proceeded, “and I'll tell you 
about it; mebbe it’ll] make you feel better about 
your apples. 

*“You know Ethan’s been having some farm 
wagons painted down at that old house he owns, at 
the other end of the village—a real bright wagon- 
blue. He got Billy Norris to do the job, and you 
know what Billy is—one of the best-meaning crit- 
ters in the world, but none too bright. 

“Seems Billy got the wagons all done and had 


better than two quarts of the paint left, so what | 


did he do but turn to and paint the fence along 
the road in front of the place—you can see it shin- 
ing down the road a half a mile, gay as a blue jay. 





“IT don’t know whether Ethan just happened 
along as Billy was puttin’ the finishing touches on 
the job, or whether somebody: sent word to him; 
but anyway, he got there, and a madder man I 
don’t care to see or to listen to. I don’t reckon,” 
Caleb said judicially, “that Ethan’s quite so good 
a church member as what you are, Hyne, for he 
let his temper go and backslid considerable. 

“Poor Billy stood there and took it all and never 
said a word till Ethan got through, or got winded, 
1 don’t know which; and then Billy spoke up. 

“*Why, Mr. Spicer,’ he says, as if he was sur- 
prised to death at Ethan, ‘I’thought you was goin’ 
to be tickled at me; I was just trying to be neigh- 
borly and helpful, same’s you’re always preachin’ 
lately. And this is all the thanks I get—to have 
you take it this way!’ And with that he picked up 
his coat and made off towards home and left Ethan 
sputterin’ worse’n ever. 

“And so,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, “I feel safe 
in saying Ethan’s had a change of heart in the 
matter of what you could call meddling acts of 
kindness. I should say your apples would be safe 
enough next year, Hyne.” 

“If they ain’t,” growled the deacon, ‘‘I’ll take 
steps to make ’em so!” 
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ACROSS THE VALLEY ON A WIRE 


THRILLING adventure in the timberlands 
A of New Zealand is related by Mr. David 
Blake, who met with it as a result of a 
quarrel with a man named Smertz. Do you know 
the great divide on Mount Siberia? asks Mr. Blake 
in the Wide World Magazine. I had the contract 
for cutting out and sending down the timber from 
the upper slopes. Across the gulch, taut as a bow- 
string, a steel cable stretched for eight hundred 
feet. The kauri logs, slung to an underhung trolley 
running on huge sheaves, were sent over the wire 
to the other side. A guide rope, hooked to tlie trol- 
ley, served to check the run and ease the timber 
to the landing stage below. 

Rod McKenzie, Duncan and Smertz worked in 
my gang. It’was the end of the day in late autumn. 
The last log—a monster twenty feet long by thirty 
in girth—hung ready for launching. I was on the 
point of giving the signal, when, fancying I noticed 
a slackness in one of the slings, I mounted the log. 

This was Smertz’s moment for deferred ven- 
geance. As quick as lightning he swung his axe 
and sprang the hook of the guide rope from the 
socket. On the instant the huge log gathered 
headway down the taut wire. Some one screamed, 
“Jump, Dave, jump!” But there was no time. 

All this happened in a flash. I threw myself face 
down upon the log and gripped the sling chains 
with a grip of death. Bushes, ground and tree 
stumps flew backward beneath me in a mad blur 
of speed. The racing sheaves, in their iron block 
casing, screamed and shrilled. Fire flashed from 
them. Fire ran along the wire. Showers of sparks 
flew out upon the wind. 

Suddenly there was a jar, the grind and shriek 
of metal on metal. I screamed and closed my eyes. 
There was a jerk that wrenched my arms in their 
sockets, and the ad rush stopped. The strained 
wire above sprang, bent again and hummed like a 
twanged bowstring. The log, hanging beneath, 
leaped up and down, up and down. I was jolted 
from my hold and, for a horrible minute, with one 
hand clutched in the chains, hung over the abyss. 
Slowly, painfully, I dragged myself up again. My 
nerves were in rags, my limbs shook, and my teeth 
chattered. I took off my belt and, reeving it through 
a chain link, shifted position; then I rebuckled 
the strong leather round my waist. 

This is what had happened. The pin in the lower 
block had worked loose. The wire had jumped the 
groove in the sheave wheel, becoming jammed 
between it and the iron casing, and the log had 
braked itself by its own weight. 

A stiff wind had blown during the afternoon, 
and with night it hardened into a gale from the 
southeast. It roared, swooping through the defile. 
Rain and wind-driven hail hissed across the dark- 
ness in fierce gusts. Flannel shirt and trousers, 
which represented all my clothing, were little 
protection against the fierce cold. 1 could not move 
to ease my position. Ice formed on the chains and 
on the wood; my clothing froze hard and stiff. 

The night was as dark as the mouth of a pit. A 
single big star broke, at intervals, through the 
wrack of flying scud. 1 watched it idly as I lay in 
a sort of trance. 

I awoke in a warm bed. It was Dick, my close 
companion, that had come out along the wire in 
the morning after the storm. He had brought with 
him a sort of chair of strong rope running on a 
pulley; but how he had managed, on that swaying, 
slippery log, to get me, helpless and unconscious, 
into the chair I do not know. 

Smertz? The boss got him away from the boys, 
locked him inside his office and stood guard over 
him until the police came. Otherwise they would 
have killed him. ° 


THE GRAND OLD DISTURBER 


N England, as in this country, men in political 
life generally entertain good feeling and re- 
spect for their opponents. Feminine prejudice 

—in England at least—goes deeper. There are 
many worthy women whose fancy paints promi- 
nent men of the party with which they do not 
agree in very murky colors indeed. 

A certain old lady of Tory affiliations was horri- 
fied to learn that Mr. Gladstone was at a peer's 
funeral. 

“Dear me,” said she, ‘I do hope he hasn’t come 
to make a disturbance!” 
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Poet—1 want to show you the proofs of my new 
book of poems. 
Friend—I don’t need proofs; your word is good 
enough for me. 
—Arthur Watts in London Opinion. 
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BOOKS 


BY ANNETTE WYNNE 


A NEW PAIR OF EYES TO SEE, 
NEW FEET TO GO AFAR, 
NEW WINGS TO FLY WITH, SAFE 
AND FREE— 
THAT’S WHAT BOOKS ARE! 





the front porch, or somewhere? Then I shall 
know where to look for your house.” 

“That’s true,” said Joy thoughtfully. “Well, 
we might make this plan: if you catch sight 
of me anywhere, just call out ‘Spy!’ and I'll 
call back ‘Ay!’ Then we'll hunt for fresh 
places. When the time comes for furnishing 
the houses we’ll go out one at a time, so there 
won’t be any trouble about that. Now, then, 
let’s be off; we’re going to have a busy time.” 


ORAWN BY ELISABETH 8B. WARREN 
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SHE HELD UP HER OWN HAND, AND FIVE OTHERS FOLLOWED IT 


THE MOST SECRET HOUSE 
By Mary Norwood 


CHAPTER I 


HOUGH Grandmother Reed had invited 

all her grandchildren to spend the sum- 

mer at Hilltop Farm, it was August before 
Joy Berry could come. She found two sets of 
cousins waiting for her: Anne and Paul Reed, 
who lived on a Western ranch, and Hugh, 
Connie and Barbara King, whose home was 
in a Southern town. 

The cousins took Joy all over the farm as 
soon as she came. They said that it was a fine 
place to visit, but they admitted that they 
were glad to have a new playmate. There 
were no other children who lived near, except 
a boy who brought up the sheep late in the 
evening and a girl who came early in the 
morning to buy milk. 

“We don’t even have a good chance to see 
what they look like,” said Anne. 

Joy shook her red curls gayly and agreed 
that Hilltop Farm was a lovely place. “It’s 
steep and hilly, just like its name,” she said; 
“and so full of cubby-holes and corners. The 
very place for playing secret house!” 

“Secret house ?” her cousins cried in chorus. 
“Whatever do you mean?” 

When they were all perched on the old 
wall Joy explained. 

Secret house, she said, was a game that she 
had known about for a long time, but this 
was her first chance to try it. 

“The way to play the game,” she went on, 
“is this: First each of us must find some snug, 
secret place and make it ready. It needn’t be 
a real building, you know; a dark corner or 
any other secret spot will do. No one is to 
see anyone else’s house until we’re all ready to 
begin the grand search together. There must 
be a prize for the first one who finds some- 
body else’s secret house, and a prize for the 
one who makes the house that’s hardest to 
find. And then there’ll be a prize for the house 
that’s voted the best of all. I brought the 
prizes with me, because I thought I might 
have a chance here to play the game.” 

The other children wanted to begin at once, 
but Joy told them they would have to wait. 
There would be a good deal of getting ready, 
she said. First the places must be picked out; 
then they must be furnished and decorated. 
Besides that, each householder would have to 
— hidden treasure for the discoverer to 

nd. 

“Let’s hurry,” said Hugh. “I’ve already 
picked out my place!” 

Joy began to plan. “This afternoon we’ll 
choose our places,” she said, “and to-morrow 
morning we'll get them ready, and in the af- 
ternoon we'll have the hunt.” 

Thoughtful little Anne looked puzzled. 
“But suppose, when we’re looking for places, 
I catch sight of you behind a bush, or under 





They spent the rest of the day looking for 
good places. It was fun, though they had 
a hard time keeping out of one another’s way. 

Once while Connie was nosing cautiously 
through the cellar she saw a flash of color in 
the corner. It was the big pink bow on Bar- 
bara’s black head, she knew. 

“Spy !” she sang out promptly. 

“Ay!” Barbara called back. “I knew you 
by your yellow sweater, Con. O dear, I had 
just found a splendid place in the corner of 
the old chimney !” 

A few moments later Hugh and Joy, rush- 
ing round the house in opposite directions, 
ran full tilt into each other. Then, just as 
Anne was deciding on a lovely spot behind 
the old ice house, she saw Paul’s round eyes 
peering at her over a hedge. But on the whole 
they managed very well, for before sundown 
six places had been chosen, and no one had 
the slightest idea where any one else’s was. 

All the next morning the six cousins worked 
like beavers. While one was out house-mak- 
ing the others were busy collecting furniture 
and treasure for their own houses. Several 
times their grandmother and Martha, the 
cook, had to be called on for help and advice. 

As soon as dinner was over 
the children went out to the old 
stone wall. 

“Now,” Joy said as she took 
her stand on the wall, “all who 
are ready will hold up their 
right hands.” She held up her 
own hand, and five others fol- 
lowed it. “Then we'll begin. As 
soon as you find a house, place a 
stone in the middle of it to show 
that it has been already discov- 
ered, and then run back to this 
spot. Remember, the first one 
to get here is the winner!” 

She jumped down and clapped 
her hands. “ One, two, three,” 
she counted, and at the last 
word all six searchers were off 
like the wind. 

Had a stranger passed through 
Hilltop Farm that afternoon, he 
would have been puzzled by the 
sight of six flying figures that 
dodged in and out of odd places, 
slid round corners and disap- 
peared through doors. It would 
have been hard to tell which 
ran the fastest —the big boy 
or the little boy, the serious 
chubby girl, the girl with the 
pink bow in her hair, the girl in 
the yellow sweater, or the girl 
with the tossing red curls. 

Joy did not know her way 
over the farm so well as the 
others, but that did not trouble 
her in the least. She raced round 
the house and across the fields 
like a little deer. It did not make 








any difference to her whether she won the 
prize or not; she wanted the honor of finding 
the first secret house. 

After a while she struck out toward a thick 
pine wood in the distance. It would be just 
like Hugh, she thought, to choose an out-of- 
the-way spot like that. 

But she found nothing there. After a while, 
tired out, she stopped for breath. To her sur- 
prise she found that she had come out of 
the wood on the farther 
side and was standing 
on the edge of a big 
hollow in the hills, al- 
most a ravine. The 
slope, which was very 
steep and rough, was 
covered with trees and 
broad, flat rocks. From 
where Joy stood the 
ground dropped away 
almost like the side of 
a precipice. 

“What an odd 
place!” she said aloud. 
Shading her eyes, she 
gazed down the slope. 
Halfway down, a dark 
spot stood out plainly. 

“Hugh’s house!” she 
said to herself. “I won- 
der if I dare keep on?” 

She started to turn 
back, and then stopped. 
How Hugh would crow 
if no one succeeded in 
finding his boasted 
place! Well, if he could 
get there, she could. 
Very slowly and cau- 
tiously, digging her 
heels into the soft sod 
and catching at bushes, 
she began her descent. 
At length she stopped, 
breathless, at a place 
where the steep slope 
suddenly pushed out into 
a level space. There be- 
fore her she saw the 
queerest house—if house 
it could be called—that 
she had ever laid her 
eyes on. 

Two high rocks jutted 
out from the side of the 
hill, about three yards 
distant from each other. Just in front of the 
rocks grew several old trees with broad 
trunks. The rocks and the tree trunks formed 
a natural framework for a queer little dwell- 
ing. Rough old boards, stretched from rock to 
rock and nailed to upright boards, made a 
roof for the house; the rocks themselves and 
the tree trunks, reinforced by the upright 
boards, made the sides. There were no win- 
dows or chimneys; but it was perfectly plain 
that the little place was intended for a house. 
A quaint and cleverly made house it was, too. 

“But there’s no door!” exclaimed Joy. 
“How shall I get in?” 

It looked for a time as if she would not be 
able to get in at all. Though she walked round 
and round the house, she could not find a 
single opening. 

After a while she stepped back and looked 
at the trees. One of them was little more than 
a big stump; the top had been broken off so 
that only about ten feet of the trunk, with a 
few small branches, remained. 

“That trunk may be hollow,” said Joy. 

With the aid of the branches she swung 
herself up to the top of the trunk and looked 
in. Then she gave a little chuckle of delight. 


ORAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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BR’ER FOX TUK HIS STAN’ IN DE DOAH 











A YEAR 


By Frances C. Hamlet 


A year is like a loaf of bread, 
All fresh and fair. and new 

With every day a little slice 
From off that loaf for you; 


And sprinkled sometimes through 
the loaf, 
To make the flavor good, 
Are raisins — holidays that come 
Exactly as they should. 


The year is like a loaf of bread, 
So fresh and new and fair, 
And when it’s nibbled all away 

Another waits you there! 





A rope, fastened to a stout piece of limb on 
the other side of the broken tree, dangled in- 
side the trunk, which was entirely hollow. 
“ Here’s the door!” said Joy. “ Hugh was 
pretty clever, but I’ve found his house.” 
Without further delay she began to let her- 
self down by the rope. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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OLD TALES RETOLD BY 
UNCLE NED 
IX. THE DECEITFUL LION 
By E. W. Kemble 


LE King Lion was a-feelin’ purty down 
in de mouf. His ole toofs was a-wearin’ 
out, an’ his ole laigs was weak an’ 

wabbly. De fac’ done struck him bang in de 
face dat he was a-gittin’ ole. 

“O my! O my!” he groan. “What I 
gwine do? I ain’t save up no stuff for my ole 
age, an’ now here I is, a-settin’ in my ole den 
wid nuffin’ ’cept’n bones all round me, an’ 
dem too hard to chaw!” 

He sot dar an’ snuffle and sniff de liblong 
day. Arter a while ole Dr. Wolf come a-strollin’ 
‘long dat way. 

“Hey, Dr. Wolf! Please, suh, come in an’ 
cure me of dis here misery. I can’t eat nuffin’ 
"tall; my appertite is done lef’ me. Come in 
an’ have pity on a po’ ole critter what ain’t 
never yet done you no harm.” 

Dat’s what de ole humbug say, an’ dis am 
what Dr. Wolf answer back: “You can’t eat 
nuffin’ ’tall kase you ain’t got nuffin’ ’tall for 
to eat. Yo’ appertite is done gone, to be sho’, 
but de question am, How soon mought it be 
a-comin’ back ?” 

Den ole King Lion grunt and groan some 
mo’. “Please, suh,” he say, “don’t make fun o’ 
me, Dr. Wolf. Come an’ cure me, an’ I’ll pay 
you spot cash, dat I will.” 

Now Dr. Wolf moughty fond o’ dem words 
“spot cash,” an’ so he amble in, businesslak, 
an’ feel ole King Lion’s pulse. 

“Too slow,” he say. Den he sing out, “Now 
I'll take a look at dat tongue! Open yo’ 
mouf!” 

Wid dat King Lion snap open his mouf an’ 
swallow Dr. Wolf. 

Ebery few days some kind-hearted neigh- 
bors of dat ole rapscallion King Lion come 
along to see how he doin’. But dey one an’ all 
tuk moughty good care to keep at a respec’- 
ful distance from de doah. 

But bimeby dey gits such a 
sorry feelin’ for de ole humbug 
dat dey goes in when he ax ’em. 
And, lawky me, dem what goes 
in ain’t nebber come out! Dey 
done gone de same way what 
Dr. Wolf gone. Ez sure as you 
bawn dat’s what done happen 
to ’em. Bimeby ‘long come Br’er 
Fox an’ tuk a peep in. 

“ Hey, Br’er Fox !” sing out 
King Liop. “ Come on in, Br’er 
Fox. Lots o’ de wood folks done 
been a-drappin’ in to see me, 
neighbor-lak,” says he. _ 

Br’er Fox tuk his stan’ in de 
doah an’ look long an’ hard. 
“T see dey is,” he says, says he. 
Den he tuk one finger an’ pint 
to de floah. “En furdermore, "I 
done notice dat all deir feet- 
prints is a-pintin’ into yo’ den. 
an’ none whatsomever is a-pint- 
in’ out. So ef hit’s all de same to 
you, suh, I reckon I won’t come 
in. Furdermore agin, I gwine to 
take pains to tell de yuther 
animiles not to pay you no calls, 
suh !” é 

Wid dat Br’er Fox go a-trot- 
tin’ down de road, an’ ole King 
Lion couldn’t do nuffin’ but 
shake his fis’ at ’im an’ start to 
snufflin’ an’ sniffin’ again. 

An’ de moral o’ dat is: ’Tain’t 
nebber no use to try to kiver 
up meanness wid manners; hit’s 
bound to stick out somewhar, 
sometime or ’nuther, jes’ as sure 
as you lib; an’ dat’s de troof. 
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Combination” 
Aluminum Cooking Set 


H ERE is a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way toward satisfying the desire 
of every housekeeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists of 
four pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in various combinations to form eight 
different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every day the year round. 


' 














ACH piece is stamped out of a solid 

sheet of aluminum. Cannot flake 
or rust like enameled ware—and there 
are no seams or soldered joints. This 
is one of the most attractive as well as 
the most practical articles we have ever 
offered. Combining the four pieces will 
make the following useful utensils: 


6 Quart Preserving Kettle. Especially 
desirable in aluminum which cannot form 
poisonous compounds with fruit acids. 


2 1-2 Quart Pudding Pan. In addition 
to puddings and pastry this pan is equally 
useful for stews, bread, jellies, etc. 


6 Quart Covered Kettle. The Kettle 
is useful for stews, soups, for boiling vege- 
tables, and for a thousand and one other 
purposes that are familiar to the housewife. 


Covered Baking Dish or Casserole. 
The-Casserole is becoming more popular 
each day. It will be found useful for the 
preparation of many choice dishes. 


Double Roaster. The combination of the 
Pudding Pan inverted and Kettle makes a 
perfect self-basting Roaster. Tough meat 
or an old fowl, cooked in this Roaster, are 
made as tender as chicken. 


Colander. For draining vegetables, wash- 
ing fruits, lettuce, etc. 


Double Boiler. By placing the Pudding 
Pan inside the Kettle and used with the cover, 
a perfect Double Boiler is secured, and can 
be used for cooking all kinds of cereals. 


NOOO FP WHF 


Steam Cooker. The combination of 
Kettle, Colander and the Pudding Pan 

8 inserted makes a perfect Steam Cooker, 
enabling the housewife to cook two articles 
at the same time. 


THE EIGHT COMBINATIONS made by this Set 

would cost at least $7 50 if purchased separately. We 

are anticipating a very large response to our liberal Offer 

and have contracted for a large number of these Sets so 
. that no one may be disappointed. 
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HOW TO GET 
This Fine Set 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion (not for any member 
of your household), with 85 cents extra, and we 
will send you one of these ‘“8’’ Combination 
Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set will be sent 
by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by 
receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask 
your postmaster how much postage you should 
-send us for a 3-lb. package. . 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken .the past year. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








1—Preserving Kettle 2—Pudding Pan 3—Covered Kettle 4—Casserole 5—Double Roaster 6—Colander 7—Double Boiler 8—Steam Cooker 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all.the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year. p 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. . 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
<< paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e@ sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
7) 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











ASTHMA 


STHMA is a disease characterized 
chiefly by paroxysms of shortness of 
breath. Sometimes the paroxysms are 
so severe as to threaten life itself, yet 
they always come just this side of 
such a termination. It is of course not 

the only disease marked by shortness of breath. 

Various affections of the lungs, of the air passages, 

of the heart and of the kidneys present this symp- 

tom; but there are always other signs by which 
the physician can be guided, so that he will avoid 
the mistake of treating the disease as asthma. 

Children sometimes have attacks of shortness of 
breath, owing to spasmodic closure of the larynx; 
these attacks resemble asthma somewhat, but 
their true nature is usually easy to recognize ; and, 
moreover, astlima is rately séen in children. 

In asthma, as distinguished from most other 
similar affections, it is expiration that is difficult; 
you can take a full breath, but the trouble is to 
get rid of it in order to take the next. The condi- 
tion is thought by some doctors to be a spasmodic 
narrowing of the smaller bronchial tubes; others 
think the trouble is a spasm of the diaphragm, 
which interferes with the natural expiratory move- 
ments. nal 

Until recently asthma was one of the great 
enigmas of medicine, for often the exciting cause 
of the attacks was inexplicable. Sometimes they 
occur with absolute regularity ; at other times they 
are very irregular. In some cases they recur fre- 
quently in one place, while the sufferer is abso- 
lutely free in another place; they may come on 
daily, or for long periods they may not come at all. 
All this is now explained largely by the theory of 
anaphylaxis, or what used to be called protein 
idiosynerasy. 2 

It explains most satisfactorily not only the 
asthma of hay fever—which is owing to suscepti- 
bility to the action of certain ragweed or grass 
pollens—but also the asthma that sometimes fol- 
lows the eating of eggs, shellfish, strawberries 
and many other kinds of food, and the asthma that 
is excited by the presence of cats or other house- 
hold pets. : 

In all these cases there is some protein or albu- 
minoid substance to which the asthmatic has an 
inherited or acquired susceptibility, and the mi- 
nutesttquantity of which, either inhaled or taken 
into the stomach, will cause a violent systemic 
reaction, manifested by the paroxysm of asthma. 
The cure is effected by giving the offending pro- 
tein in such manner and in such doses as to con- 
vert the sufferer’s susceptibility into immunity— 
the modus operandi being the same as that upon 
which the efficacy of the various bacterial vae- 
cines depends. 
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A SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENT 























HERE was excitement in Francesca’s 
eyes. She was going to take a master’s 
degree in psychology, and she pursued 
her game with all the ardor of the born 
sportsman. 

“If you don’t stop this sort of thing,” 
Louise told her indignantly, ‘I’m going home this 
minute!” 

“Stop what?” Francesca inquired. 











“Stop pigeonholing my mind. It’s mine, and I } 


don’t want it ticketed and labeled and put away | 
in file B. There’s Eddie Burke coming up the path. | 
Try him.” 

Francesca was willing. All were fish that came | 
to her net. She went down the steps to interview | 
Eddie Burke. Eddie had freckles and a lisp, and | 
he carried an empty basket. 

“Your appleth,” he said, indicating a splendid | 
golden Grimes, beneath whose branches the | 
ground was covered with golden spheres. “Could 
I have ten thenth worth ?” 

Francesca looked at him consideringly. 

“Yes,” she responded, “you could. You can have 
as many as you think it is right to take for ten 
cents.”’ 

Eddie promptly proceeded to the golden Grimes. 
Back on the piazza Louise faced Francesca in- 
dignantly. 

“Francesca Shailer! You don’t mean that you 
are going to let that child pay for windfalls when 
you have more than you can possibly use!’’ 

Francesca met the storm serenely. 

“It’s sucha feminine characteristic,” she mused, 
“jumping at conclusions. I suppose youd have 
told him that he could have all he wanted for | 
nothing?” 

“TI certainly should,” Louise replied emphati- 
cally. 

“And lost a valuable opportunity to teach respon- 
sibility, honesty, a sense of values—a dozen things. 
Suppose, Lou, dear, you wait till the experiment 
is concluded.” 

The experiment reached its second stage in a 
very few minutes. Eddie, with traces of apple 
round his mouth, but with his basket only honor- 
ably full, presented himself at the foot of the steps. 

“Theth all right?” he asked. 

Francesca was genuinely delighted. The experi- 
ment was an unexpectedly complete success. 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘I think that is very fair; 
and I think that, after all, you can have your ten 
cents. Here it is.” 

Eddie eyed the ten-cent piece with a curious 





expression of mingled doubt and eagerness. 


“You mean you ain’t going to charge me nothing 
for the appleth?” he inquired carefully. 

“Nothing at all.” 

When he was fully assured upon this point, the 
doubt gave way to a wide, spreading smile. 

“Then,” he replied with deep satisfaction, “I'll 
go and pick up thome more.” 

There was a shout of laughter from the piazza. 
Francesca ignored it patiently. Louise had noth- 
ing of the scientific passion. 
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“NOT ICE” 


‘“‘ ANYTHING worse than this math,” grumbled 
A Sam, digging his peneil fiercely into his pad 
of paper, “I’d certainly like to see! What is 
the sense of making a fellow take all this stuff 
just because he’s going to college? I’m not going 
to be a mathematician ; I’m going to be a doctor!” 
“IT know,” agreed his sister Elsie. “Just as 
senseless as it is to make me take this old chem- 
istry when I’m going to be an author! The people 
that make out courses of study and college re- 
quirements have the most ridiculous ideas.” 

“Oh, no, they haven’t,” broke in Thomas, Jr., 
the oldest son of the family. “The most ridiculous 
ideas in the world are in the heads of the directors 
of our firm. If you knew anything about business — 
Oh, hello, Mary! You’re just in time to lend a sym- 
pathetic ear. Working down at the Charity Organ- 
ization has given you some idea of the way things 
ought to be run and some insight into human 
nature. Now what do you think —” 

But the usually bright and cheery Mary had 
dropped down in a discouraged heap. “I think 
everything is all wrong,” she announced. “I sup- 
pose the Lord had some plan when He made the 
world, but I can’t imagine what it can be.” 

There was a sudden rustle of paper, and the fire- 
side chair turned swiftly round. The four young 
people looked at one another guiltily. That was 
Unele Jim’s chair, and his special corner, and 
everyone knew that he might be there at any time. 
Still no one could help wondering sometimes just 
how much he had heard. : 

“Have you seen the newspaper to-night, Tom?” 
he inquired. “Do you remember how excited I got 
the other night about the governor’s appointing a 
certain man on a committee instead of some one 
else that I’d have picked out? Well, to-night the 
whole inside story of that committee comes out, 
and the governor is absolutely justified. That man 
is the greatest expert in the country, it seems, on 
some little point that I didn’t kttow about, but that 
proves to be the mos¢##ffortant part of the whole 
matter. It reminds me of something that I saw 
once in an old train. At the end of the car was 
a large sign, ‘Notice,’ in letters about six inches 
high. Suddenly a little fellow in one of the front 
seats caught sight of the sign and began to spell it 
out in a high childish voice. 

“‘N-O-T, not,’ he said : ‘I-C-E, ice. Notice. Why, 
of course it isn’t ice! I’'d know that, wouldn’t you, 
mamma? It’s cardboard. Nobody would think it 
was ice, would they, mamma?’ 

“Of course everyone in the car began to laugh. 
That was in the days when children didn’t learn 
to pronounce ‘parallelopiped’ and ‘eat’ all in the 
same breath, and that little fellow was merely 
advertising himself as still in the one-syllable 
class—just as I was when | criticized the person- 
nel of that committee.” 

“Unele Jim,”’—it was Mary that spoke,—“aren’t 
you really talking about something besides that 
committee and its personnel ?” 

Uncle Jim laughed and threw up his hands. 
“Hit!” he cried. “I have been in this room for the 
last half hour, if that is what you want to know.” 

“Well,” demanded Tom, Jr., swiftiy, “do you 
mean to say, Uncle Jim, that you think that this 
new scheme of our firm —” 

“May be beyond the comprehension of the one- 
syllable class, my boy?” finished Uncle Jim kindly. 
“Why, yes, I do. So far as that goes, I am only in 
that class myself, but I’m willing to admit that 
there are longer words ahead of me, of which I 
don’t know the meaning yet. Mr. Fuller and Mr. 
Ogden are successful business men. 

“Tt’s the same way about those college require- 
ments, too, Sam. ‘Education’ is a pretty big word; 
I fancy it takes pretty nearly the whole alphabet 
to spell it correctly. When things have been ar- 
ranged by experts we are fairly safe in taking it 
on trust that they know more about them than we 
do. And when we laugh at ‘Not ice’ we may be 
turning the laugh on ourselves.” 

‘‘And of course you mean the same thing for me, 
don’t you, Uncle Jim?” said Mary. “But oh, when 
you see the things that I do every day it takes the 
most awful amount of trust. And you can’t see how 
those dreadful syllables can ever spell out-any- 
thing but a dreadful word.” 

“I know, I know.” Uncle Jim’s voice was sym- 
pathetic as he answered. “But, Mary, it is always 
the biggest things of the world that have demanded 
and repaid the biggest faith. And you have this 
advantage over the rest of us in the matter of 
problems. The people we have to trust are experts 
in their fields, of course, and much wiser than we; 


| but they are only human after all, and so are liable 


to mistakes. But you know whom you have be- 
lieved. You can be sure that the word you are try- 
ing to spell out is a bigger and more beautiful 
word than you can even dream of. It may be even 
@ verse of ‘the néw song’!” 
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WHEN BUFFALO BILL PLANNED TO 
KILL HIS WIFE 


HERE was one time in the life of Buffalo 
Bill when it almost became necessary for him 
to shoot his wife, and, as much as he loved 
her, he was prepared to do it. They had been rid- 


| ing homeward over the plains together when a 


band of hostile Indians came upon them. The ac- 
count of the pursuit, which his widow, Mrs. L. F. 
Cody, tells in her reminiscences of the great plains- 
man, makes a thrilling and dramatic adventure. 

“Injuns! Take these reins.” 

Brigham was galloping now in harness, with the 
buggy swaying and careening behind as he rushed 
down the hill and on toward the winding road be- 
yond. Will shifted in his seat and raised himself 
on one knee. I felt his elbow bump against me and 
knew that he was reaching for his revolver Then 
he bent over and kissed me on the cheek. 

“Lou,” he said, “‘I want you to know that I love 
you better than anything else in the world! That’s 
why I may have to do something that —”’ 

I looked up hurriedly. Something had touched 
my head. It was Will’s revolver, and he was hold- 
ing it pointed straight at my temple. I screamed. 

“Will! Will!” 

My husband looked down at me. His face sud- 
denly appeared to be old and lined and hard. 





“They’ve got rifles,” he said shortly. “I’ve only 
got this revolver. They can outdistance me. I want 
to be ready—so that if they get me I can pull the 
trigger before I fail. It’s better for a woman to be | 
dead, Lou—than to be in their hands.” 

The breath seemed to have left my body. I 
wanted to scream, to laugh, to sing, anything ex- 
cept to realize that at my side my husband was 
nerving himself to fire the bullet that would kill 
his own wife—rather than allow her to fall into the 
hands of the pursuing enemy. On and on we went, 
with the buggy rolling and recking, dropping inte 
the hollows and gullies of the road, then bounding 
out again, as faithful old Brigham plunged. on. 
Above me I heard Will talking to himself, as if 
striving for courage to hold to his resolve. With all 
the strength I had, I placed the reins into one hand, 
then with the free one reached outward. I touched 
Will’s arm. Then I felt his left hand, icy cold, close 
over mine. 

We sped onward—a quarter of a mile—a half 
mile. Then from the distance came a faint, thud- 
ding sound. Will bent close to me. 

“Remember, Lou,” he said again, “if the worst 
comes—it was because I loved you.” 

I pressed his right hand tight, and the rocking, 
leaping journey continued. Alternate fever and 
chilling cold were chasing through my veins. My 
teeth were chattering,my whole being was aquiver. 
On and on we went, while the thudding sounds 
from the distance seemed to grow nearer. Then 
suddenly I felt Will turn in the buggy. I saw him 
raise his revolver and fire straight into the air. He 
waved his arms and shouted. 

“Hurry, Lou!” he boomed. “A little more, and 
we're safe! Hurry—hurry!” 

Again the whip cut through the air. Then far | 
ahead I saw the forms of men, urging their horses | 
forward. | 

“It’s some of the boys!” Will called to me. “I 
asked them to ride out along the road if we didn’t 





get back on time!”’ | 2 


The forms came closer. Cody waved and shouted 


to them and pointed to the distance. A clattering | Sie 
rush, and they had passed us—on toward the hills | 2S 
and the place where a pursuing band of Indians | 84 
now would become a fleeing; scattering group of | § 


fugitives. Weakly I sank forward. Dully I felt 
Will take the reins from my hands. Then the world 
went black. The slender thread of my resistance 
had snapped. 

e ¢ 


TWO POINTS. OF VIEW 


TYPICAL illustration of German rule in 

A Poland before freedom came to its people 

is given by Mrs. Cecil Chesterton in the 

New Witness. The German military authorities 

had issued a command to the people of Warsaw 

that they should furnish a list of their metals and 
plate, from door handles to samovars. 

A German officer billeted in a Polish household, 
says Mrs. Chesterton, found himself lonely on 
Christmas Day. The family was keeping the fes- 
tival, and the officer sent a note asking if he might 
join the party. The hostess was compelled to as- 
sent, and Herr Lieut. Grunsbach partook of a 
lavish supper. It happened that his hostess had 
kept back a silver samovar, which, usually se- 
ereted under the bed, on Christmas Day shone 
forth in all its glory. 

Some one suggested that it would be wiser to 
remove the samovar before the Herr Lieutenant 
entered, but the hostess insisted that he was there 
as a guest and not as an enemy, and that even a 
Prussian would respect the bread and salt. The 
evening following the party an unpleasant-looking 
man came to the house accompanied by two Ger- | 
man soldiers. He had called to collect the samo- | 
var that the Herr Lieutenant had reported. Not | 





only did he remove the samovar, but he assessed | 3% 


a fine because the law had been disobeyed. 
Shortly afterwards the officer asked his hostess 
why she avoided him. What had he done to offend 
her? She could no longer restrain her indignation 
and told him what she thought of him—to his 
profound astonishment. How could she blame 
him for doing what was obviously his duty? Hos- 


pitality entailed no obligation to forget one’s | § 


fatherland. Germany had’need of samovars. What 
mattered else? 
ee 


ON THE WRONG TACK 


MEDICAL corps officer, says the Argonaut, | 
A one day met in France a negro whom he 
had known in civil life at-home. ; 
*“How do you like the army, Mose ?” he asked, 
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Shaving Soap 
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The YC in 
JANUARY 


The Editors of The 
Companion are plan- 
ning fifty-two splendid 
issues for your whole 
family during 1921. 


Every line of each issue 
is worth your reading and 
yet some stories and arti- 
cles will appeal more than 
the others. 

We point out a few of 
the high spots in coming 
January issues. 
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“All right so far, cap’n,” replied the negro, “but | 38 


Ah don’t know how Ah’m going to like it when if 


dem Germans shoots-at me?” 

“Don’t worry about that,” replied the officer. 
‘All you have to do is zigzag.’ And he danced | 
from side to side. } 


The next time the two met the negro was in a 


hospital. 


“What’s the matter with you, Mose?” asked the | § 


officer. 


“Ah ain’t sure, cap’n, but Ah think Ah must been | 3 


ziggin’ ’bout de time Ah oughta been zaggin’.” 
ee 


COMMODORE PREBLE’S TEMPER 


HE hasty temper of that early hero of the 
United States Navy, Commodore Preble, says 
a writer in the Boston Herald, furnishes the 
basis for an amusing story that people of the 
older generation used to enjoy telling. | 
The old sea fighter, it seems, was a testy chap. 
One afternoon his wife was entertaining several 
lady callers at their Portland home. Just as they 


| crashing a large and very solid table. It badly 
| frightened the callers, who were lingering in the 
| hall for a parting Word. 


are you doing?” 
“That, Mrs. Preble,” roared the commodore, “is 
my blasted temper!” 


ees 


THE SOIL WAS PRETTY ROUGH 
fl FARMER’S daughter, who thought that she 


her mother knew the secret. One day her father 
came in from the fields unexpectedly, just when 
Jane was practicing her top notes. 


“That, dear,” replied his wife proudly, “is Jane 
cultivating her voice.” 





“That ain't cultivating—that’s harrowing!” 





were going out, they heard a tremendous racket | § 
| on the floor above, and down the front stairs came | 3 


“Why,Commodore Preble,” cried his wife, “what | 3 


was destined to become a great vocalist, | 
started to practice in private. Noone except | a 


“What’s that extraordinary noise?” he inquired. | 


“Cultivating! Huh!” ejaculated the farmer. 3 








THE SILVER RIDGE 
By FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK 
An 8-Chapter Story Begins January 27 
BALE No. 7333 By JOHN C. 

WAAGE, Jr., and 
HUNGER AT THE LIGHT 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


are two Short Stories you must not miss. 
But they are only two of a dozen or more. 


And then some Articles that 
are in themselves worth the 
year's subscription price. 

A TRUE WORLD MYSTERY 
. By AARON HARDY ULM 


SHALL WE GO TO BED 
HUNGRY? ByE.G. NOURSE 


WAR, PEACE AND HOPE 
By JOHN BAILEY 
A BOY’S READING 
By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 
Four strong, entertaining, strengthening 
issces of the Y C will greet you all in 
January. THE PUBLISHERS 
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